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mY SOUTH AFRICA— 
at LAND OF HEALTH 


ae ‘“* Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads 
| nestling among mountains and hills; blossoms of 
peach and plum filling the valleys with colour; the 
perfume of orange groves; the profusion of wild 
flowers; the camp fire and the thrill of wild game 
in the Lowveld; the picturesque Kraals and laughter- 
loving Natives; the quest of open roads trailing to far 
horizons; the sparkling air of the Highveld; sea and 
sun bathing on golden beaches; the bright warm days 
and cool starlit nights—these memories and the 
toyous feeling of health and fitness after my last 
holiday in South Africa will lure me back there 
before long.” 


These are an English visitor's impressions of travel 


in South Africa. 


May we send you our descriptive booklet, “ South 
Africa Calling,” to assist you in planning your next 
overseas tour? The book will be posted gratis on 


request to The Director, South African Government 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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CRUISE—Sept. 8 








¥* FROM SOUTHAMPTON for 19 DAYS 
SEPT. 8 to 27 from 3& GUINEAS 
VISITING 
ALGIERS, TRIPOLI 
NAPLES ers POMEEII 


AMALFI. ETC. 


-BARCELONA 
GIBRALTAR (For 
Algeciras) & LISBON 


7.) 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHT- 
FUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA 
STAR 

2 
Interesting Brochures with Maps, Ship Plans and full details post free. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1; Head Office: 40 St. Mary 
Axz, London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris 
and all Principal Agents. 
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King Edward's Hospital Fund, acting for 
an Anonymous Friend, has promised to give 


MCGORFIELDS 


£4,500 on condition that the New Exten- 
sion is opened free from debt. To claim 
this gift £14,000 must be raised by the end 
of the year. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP9 


Moorfields Eye 
Hospital 






City Road, 
London, E.C.1 




















Invalid children : 


anxious mothers 


We are seeking to 
restore the health of 
the former and to 
gladden the hearts of 
the latter by sending 


700 SICKLY BOYS 
and GIRLS to a 
Seaside or Country 
Holiday Home for a 
fortnight this sum- 
mer. Cost, 30/- 
each child. 








RUSTICITY, 


PLEASE HELP GENEROUSLY. 


Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully 


acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 


Superintendent, 


The E 
as! End 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


‘Round Ibe World 


in the super-cruising liner 
“FRANCONIA”? (20,000 tons) 


From England Jan., 1935—returning early June 


An opportunity of seeing many 
outposts of the Empire and som2 
of the loveliest and lesser-known 
parts of the world .. . escape the 
English winter, enjoy five months 
supreme ship luxury, and travel 
38,000 miles across the Southern 
Hemisphere . . . it need cost no 
more than staying at home...in fact 
it will probably be a saving ! 



















South Sea Isles, New Zealand, 

Australia, Bali, Java, Singapore 

Penang, Madras, Ceylon, Sey- 

chelle Islands, Madagascar, 

East and South Africa, South 

America, and home via 
New York. 


RATES 
ie oe From 395 Gns. 
e — Sa )\ 
: al = /, be) including standard shore excursions. 
| Aye ~ 
a - » y/ / we Write for illustrated folder to Cunard 
~ 


Line, London, Liverpool, or local offices 
and agents 












‘Cunard 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


S” long as Herr Hitler can claim that virtually 90 per 
cent, of the population supports him in a national 
plebiscite he may be content to regard with some indiffer- 
ence the claim that the tide is shown to be turning 
against him. -The size of the minority vote, 4,294,654 
against 38,362,760, is surprising in view of the terrific 
propaganda campaign and the risks incurred, particu- 
larly in country districts, by anyone suspected of voting 
No, In the towns the secreey of the vote was less mis- 
trusted, which was no doubt the reason why the vote 
in such places as Hamburg ran as high as twenty per 
cent. against the Government. Actually the approval 
of the Nazi régime was distinctly less decisive than the 
numbers would suggest, for it must be assumed that 
the spoilt papers, running into nearly a million, were 
deposited by voters adverse to the Government who 
did not venture to go so far as voting No. In addition, 
the voting. it must be remembered, was for Herr Hitler 
himself, not for his Government, and his personal popu- 
larity is still undiminished. General Géring’s threats 
of new measures to secure the unity of all Germans 
behind the régime are disturbing, but in spite of them 
murmurings against the Government seem likely to 
increase unless a policy of frank conciliation is followed. 
Herr Hitler himself has been at pains to express his 
gratitude to the Reichswehr, “the sole bearer of arms 
in the Nation,” and the implied subordination of the 
Brown Army to the regular force is not emphasized 
without intention. 
* * * ™ 

Caesar or Christ? 

Gerniany seems resolved at any cost to isolate herself 
in the fields of culture and religion as well as of politics 
from the rest of Western civilization. Reich Bishop 


Miiller’s declaration of war on the Jews is issued in the 


name of a Christianity unknown, fortunately, to 
Christians in any other Western country. The declara- 
tion in a current periodical by the Hitler Youth leader 
August Hoppe, that ** we must summon all our forces for 
a final battle against Christianity ” speaks for itself. 
So, in another way, does the decision of the dissident 
Protestant pastors that they dare not risk attending the 
World Christian progress at Fino in 
Denmark, in view of the disapproval of Dr. Miiller, who 
is, however, to be represented himself. On the other side 
is to be recorded, for what it may prove to be worth, a 
modification by Dr. Frick, the Minister of the Interior, 
of the veto on any public discussion of ecclesiastical 
affairs. In spite of the courageous resistance of certain 
elements in both the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches the whole trend is towards the subjection of 
Christianity in Germany to German Nationalism. Noth- 
ing, it may be repeated, could more fundamentally 
alienate Germany from most other Western countries, 
this country most of all. 
a ra a * 


Conference in 


Italy and Austria 

The communiqué issued after the meeting between 
Signor Mussolini and Dr. Schuschnigg on Tuesday was a 
good deal longer than is usual on such occasions, but not 
for that reason necessarily more instructive. What 
principally emerges is that Italy stands more firmly than 
ever for Austria’s independence and against any foreign 
intervention in her internal affairs ; 
does not favour, and probably actively disapproves; any 
talk of a Hapsburg restoration; and that the question of 


that she certainly 


wider commercial agreements, e.g., with Czechoslovakia, 
designed to ease Austria’s economic problems, is to be 
explored. But the meeting was never intended to do more 
than provide an opportunity for the exchange of views 
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and to establish personal relations between the Austrian 

Chancellor and the Italian Prime Minister. No definite 

decisions were therefore to be looked for, and all that need 

be said of the Chancellor’s visit is that it seems to have 

achieved its purpose and left the relations between 

Austria and Italy rather more cordial than they were before. 
* * * * 


Agriculture in Russia 


The report on collectivized agriculture in the Soviet 
Union published by the London School of Slavonic Studies 
is not to be summarily dismissed on the ground that the 
authors of it have no recent personal experience of condi- 
tions in Russia, or that they are politically opposed to the 
Soviet Government. The document is based almost 
entirely on published official documents or speeches by 
the Soviet leaders, its treatment is objective, and its 
conclusions depressing. It is stated that on the best 
collective farms the surplus of grain remaining to the 
peasants is only about a third of their total production, 
and numbers of peasants are concealing grain systemati- 
cally in spite of the drastic steps taken against any found 
so offending. There is said to be less grain per head of the 
population available than in 1913, and in view of the 
special privileges granted to industrial workers and the 
Red Army and the demands for export, it follows that 
masses of the peasants themselves are left not much above 
the starvation level. Part at least of the 3,000,000 
deaths from famine, of which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
spoke recently, must be attributed to breakdown of 
organization, though most may be due primarily to 
drought and like natural causes. 

* * * * 
U.S.A. and I.L.0O. 

The decision of the United States of America to enter 
into full membership of the International Labour 
Organization at Geneva is most encouraging. The 
ground has been in preparation for some time, and rela- 
tions between Mr. Harold Butler, the Director of the 
I.L.0., and the Department of Labour at Washington 
have been particularly cordial. The new move should be 
estimated at neither more nor less than it is worth. 
It has no direct bearing on the probability of the United 
States joining the League itself. The difficulties in the 
way of that are still formidable, though in all practical 
matters co-operation between Washington and_ the 
political side at Geneva promises to be increasingly 
cordial. The principle that a State may join the Labour 
Organization without becoming a Member of the League 
was established long ago by Germany, and at the present 
moment Brazil is a member of I.L.O. but no longer of the 
League. The prospect of the appearance at International 
Labour Conferences, and meetings of the Governing 
Body, of American representatives imbued with the ideas 
of labour conditions which the New Deal has inspired 
arouses interesting anticipatjons. Viewed broadly 
President Roosevelt’s decision is a move of real importance 
in the field of international co-operation. 


* * 2* * 


Help for the Herring Fishermen 


There are few industries in Britain which have been 
harder hit by the depression than the fishing industry, or 
have so great a claim on the consideration of the country. 
The men most vitally affected—the essential services which 
their training enabled them to perform during the War 
ought never to be forgotten—are those engaged in the 
herring trade, who have suffered by a fall in home con- 
sumption during the last 20 years of about 45 per cent., 
and a drop in exports of 55 per cent. The boats in both 
the English and Scottish steam drifter fleets are deeply 


===. 


in debt, and there is no money available for re-conditioning 
or replacing the old and out-worn vessels. In the. 
critical circumstances the Sea Fish Commission jy. 
hastened to issue a report recommending the establish. 
ment of a Herring Board with wide powers of jurisdiction 
over all the fisheries, including the power to license qj 
herring fishermen, salesmen, curers and kipperers, to 
license the boats, apply close seasons, provide credit 
facilities, and conduct export arrangements; and q 
Government grant is recommended. The grant is smalj 
and the organization of the industry essential. The Com. 
mission’s proposals are therefore, in their broad outline, 
sound, Meanwhile the general public and public bodies 
can do something themselves to assist consumption, 
The example of Yarmouth in including herrings in the 
meals at poor-law institutions might well be followed hy 
other Public Assistance Committees. 
* * * * 


Scottish Home Rulers 

The Scottish National Party has been able to present 
what on paper at any rate look formidable arguments 
in support of its case, as result of the despatch of a dele. 
gation to Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State and the 
Isle of Man to see how the self-government which the 
Party desires for Scotland is working in those three 
regions. Each of them, of course, has a much smaller 
population than Seotland and a much larger measure of 
self-government. Each is more lightly taxed per head 
of population, the highest of the three being the Isle of 
Man with £12 8s. per head, against Scotland’s £15 7s, 
The delegation was particularly impressed with the idea 
floated by the Federation of Irish Industries (in the 
Free State) that capital invested by Free State nationals 
in Free State industry should enjoy special privileges in 
regard to Income Tax. Comparisons with Northern 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, whose relations with Great 
Britain are completely friendly, are more to the point than 
comparisons with the Free State, whose attitude is very 
different. The report of the Scottish delegation demands 
consideration, but the real question is whether the 
majority of Scotsmen do in fact want anything like the 
degree of Home Rule which the Scottish National Party 
advocates. Evidence that they do is so far lacking. 

* x * * 


Air Mails at Home and Abroad 

This year there has been a pronounced movement 
throughout the world in the organization of better air 
mail services, and this country has been much behind- 
hand in starting inland air mails. It was not till last 
May that Highland Airways Ltd. started its Inverness- 
Kirkwall flights, and this week that Railway Air Services 
have been connecting up London and Glasgow and other 
cities on behalf of the Post Office. Even so, it has not 
escaped attention that the important Glasgow to London 
Service, instead of being boldly accomplished in a direct 
quick flight via Manchester, takes a devious course via 
Belfast and Douglas, and probably loses in time more 
than it gains in economy. Meanwhile Germany long ago 
perfected its net-work of air-connexions throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, and in overseas 
enterprise she has the distinction of regularizing trans- 
atlantic mail services between the African coast and 
South America, a second vessel having been despatched 
to serve as a floating base to carry an aeroplane on the 
first night of each journey and launch it by catapult in 
the morning. Though we have reason to be proud of the 
efficient air service via Egypt and Irak to the East, it 
may be observed that the Dutch, by following a shorter 
route, can beat us in time. 
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Relations with Egypt 

The arrival of the High Commissioner for Egypt, 
sir Miles Lampson, in this country is a matter of some 
importance, for though Sir Miles is coming primarily on 
leave, he will certainly discuss the Egyptian situation 
fully with the Foreign Secretary and perhaps other 
members of the Cabinet. And the fact that in his 
absence his place at Cairo is to be filled temporarily by 
Mr. Maurice Peterson, head of the Egyptian Department 
of the Foreign Office, means that the Foreign Office will 
enjoy the advantage on Mr. Peterson’s reiurn of first- 
jand familiarity with the situation on the spot. There 
js, it is true, no Egyptian situation in the sense of any 
crisis or impending crisis, but relations between this 
country and Egypt will never be what they should be 
until the four reservations by which Egypt’s independence 
is qualified are finally liquidated. How that task 
may best be approached is a subject to which no doubt 
Sir Miles Lampson and Mr. Peterson are already giving 
and will continue to give their minds. But there is a 
commercial as well as a political aspect to the Egyptian 
question, This country takes a good deal of Egyptian 
produce, primarily, of course, cotton, but including 
fruits and other products, and Egypt imports more from 
Britain than from any other country. That is satis- 
factory as far as it goes, but there is room for considerable 
expansion on both sides and attention may well be 
turned in this direction while the solution of political 
problems is still pending. 
* * * * 


The School Age—the Business Man's Argument 

‘he Employment Planning Committee of the League of 
Industry explain quite frankly that they are “ not social 
reformers.” It is their function to investigate in a purely 
business-like spirit ‘all schemes for the encouragement 
of employment and a better distribution of employment.” 
When such a body as this recommends the raising of the 
school-leaving age to 15 the Government might indeed 
feel uneasy in their neglect of this question. Without 
attaching any weight to the strong argument of the edu- 
cationists, this hard-headed committee, from the point 
of view of employment in industry alone, consider that 
the Government ought to accept its responsibility. Indeed, 
they go further and recommend that an allowance should 
be paid to parents where hardship would otherwise be 
caused, It is true they qualify the recommendations 
with conditions ; but educationists would not quarrel 
with the proviso that the raising of the age should be 
accompanied by educational changes which would 
increase the industrial employability of children. 

* * * * 

A T.U.C. Report 

The appearance of the annual report of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress is, on this occasion, 
the not very sensational preliminary to the meeting of 
the Congress itself, on September 3rd. Today, the trade 
unionists—as has not always been the case in the past— 
are the moderating influence in the Labour movement. 
Their views, broadly speaking, are those of the political 
Labour Party's official executive, which last year were 
roughly handled under the influence of the extremists 
at the Labour Party Conference. But in the last resort 
it may well turn out that the Trades Union Congress 
will have more to do in determining Labour policy 
than the more vacillating Conferences of the Labour 
Party. The report just issued covers only some of the 
ground that will be traversed by the Congress. But it 
is notable for a special report prepared by the Economic 
Committee on the socialization of the iron and steel 
industry, much of which is in line with what certain 





iron and steel industrialists have themselves advocated. 
In the matter of “ workers’ control” it would hardly 
satisfy a large section of the political Labour Party. 

* * * * 
Salute to Australia 

It can be no more than a half-hearted salute, not 

because anyone will grudge the better side its victory, 
but because the victory has been achieved in conditions 
so depressingly unsatisfactory. The Test Matches of 1934 
would have left no one cheerful, however the final decision 
went. They began with an old controversy still smouldering 
and Jardine and Larwood out of the English side in 
consequence. Apart from that the English players 
sustained so many casualties in county matches that the 
best English side was never available, the climax, of 
course, coming with the breakdown of Ames and Bowes 
on Tuesday. The fourth match was a draw so heavily in 
Australia’s favour that an English victory at the Oval, 
giving the rubber to this country, would have seemed 
almost a defeat of justice. Of this week’s match all that 
can be said is that it was won by superlatively good 
cricket on the part of two individual batsmen, Bradman 
and Ponsford, aided by Grimmett’s bowling and some 
deplorable fielding and hardly less deplorable batting 
by the English XI. There were, of course, exceptions, 
notably Leyland’s batting in the first innings and Bowes’ 
bowling in the second, while the quality of Ames’ wicket- 
keeping is shown by the astonishing fact that Australia’s 
first innings total of 701 included no more than 4 byes. 

* * * a 
Foreign Tourists in Britain 

Though Britain has as much to offer to the foreign 

tourist, perhaps, as any country in Europe, in the past 
we have had less than our share of visitors travelling 
for pleasure ; and even the stream from the United States 
fell off badly under the influence of the slump. But during 
the first seven months of this year the number increased 
by 13,000 as compared with 1933. This cannot simply be 
attributed to the attraction of the monetary exchanges, 
for those were in favour of French, German and 
Italian visitors last year also. The propaganda of the 
Travel Association and some improvement in hotel services 
have contributed, and lower railway fares have certainly 
played a part. What is particularly satisfactory is that 
the French, who have been glad to receive us in the past 
in our thousands in their own country, but all too rarely 
paid us the compliment of returning the visits, are now 
coming in increasing numbers. It is all to the good that 
the reserve of our nearest neighbours should be broken 
down by better acquaintance with our mode of life. 

* * * * 


Cheap Capital and its Uses 

Mr. Runciman, in his speech at Lanark last Saturday, 
alluded to the effects of War Loan Conversion and the 
lowering of the price of capital for local and industrial 
purposes. Some of the more reliable businesses have 
already been able to take advantage of the situation to 
convert their own fixed-interest-bearing capital, and 
others will undoubtedly follow their example. But 
Mr. Runciman did not draw one conclusion which seems 
necessary and obvious. With so much money lying 
about awaiting investment at low rates of interest, the 
next and the essential step in further recovery is to find 
means of investing it. The borrower can get money 
cheaply and the capital will provide work. Mr. Runciman 
spoke rather slightingly and with insufficient justification 
about “ the pains and penalties of recovery ” in America. 
Our own Government would do well to take at least one 
or two leaves out of the American book, and make use of 
some of the available cheap capital for a guaranteed 
housing loan. 
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HE rioting in Cork on the Monday of last week, 
the fatal shooting by plain-clothes police, and the 
subsequent demonstrations of mourning and _ bitter 
accusations against the Government may well prove to 
be the beginning of a new phase in the troubled life of 
Ireland. The Free State Government has been moving 
nearer and nearer to an economic precipice which hitherto 
the mass of the people have not seen. If obstinacy were 
a synonym for strength, the Government would have 
shown itself strong indeed in its persistence in challenging 
economic laws. Determined on political grounds to pursue 
its economic war with Britain, or at least refuse to take 
the steps which would end it, it appears to have believed 
that by sheer will power it could make water run up-hill 
and maintain trade while destroying markets. The 
long-delayed moment seems now to be approaching 
when the sufferings hitherto experienced mainly by the 
farmers must be felt by the rest of the community. 
The Free State is moving steadily towards bankruptcy, 
and in distraught efforts to make both ends meet is 
winning an unenviable reputation as an unjust and 
relentless creditor. 


No doubt Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Trade and 
Commerce, has persuaded both himself and Mr. de Valera 
that his policy of complete economic nationalism is a 
feasible one. The fact that it was started with no other 
purpose but to make a gesture of defiance towards Great 
Britain has not prevented them from adopting it as if 
for its own sake, “* burning their boats,” as Mr. Lemass 
puts it, in committing their country to a policy which 
presupposes no exports and no imports. It may be 
admitted that they have perseveringly and with some 
success endeavoured to stimulate home manufactures, 
as has recently been pointed out in the course of some 
very well-informed articles by a Special Correspendent 
of the Daily Telegraph; and no doubt carefully laid 
plans pursued step by step over a long period of years 
might have enabled such a country as the Free State to 
build up gradually a means of subsisting independently 
of the outside world. But Mr. de Valera has not been 
content to pursue a gradual method. He has begun 
by destroying the outside markets and thereby strangling 
production for export, swiftly, almost at a single stroke, 
and with apparent indifference to the suffering of the 
farmers. 


Hitherto the real significance of his policy has been 
hidden from the majority of the workers by the fact that 
Irish products, deprived of a market abroad, have been 
sold cheaply for home consumption; cheap food has 
blinded them to the ultimate consequences. But this 
could not go on for ever. Irish exports which four 
years ago were worth over £49,000,000 had sunk in the 
year just concluded to little over £19,000,000, The 
new home industries could not go far to make up that 
difference. The adverse balance of trade has nearly 
doubled since 1930. This is the result, direct and indirect, 
of the blow aimed at a staple industry of the country, 
that of cattle and other farm produce, by persistence in 
the tariff war. Whilst on the one side the farmers were 
left with a great. part of their cattle, pigs and dairy 
produce on their hands, they were also compelled to 
pay more for their agricultural implements. They have 
exhausted their eredit, they have no means to repair 
their buildings, and their land is deteriorating. A fresh 
burden has been put on the county councils in the 
increased demand for relief, and the farmers, bankrupt 
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or on the verge of bankruptcy, have seen their eat), 
distrained on for arrears of rates. 

On the top of this has come the demand for paymey 
of the annuities, an amount, they maintain, far exceedip, 
what they have already lost by Britain’s attempt t 
collect her due in the form of customs. The Governmers, 
insistence on this payment has aroused the bitters§ 
sense of injustice. It has had the effect of rallying thy 
farmers to the Land Annuitants’ Defence Association, an 
caused the recent demonstrations and rioting in County 
Cork. Nor is the distress any longer confined to the rum] 
districts, The inevitable rise of prices is now being fel 
in the towns. Industrialists and bankers alike ay 
feeling the pinch, and unemployment. is_ increasing 
Whilst the County Councils are unable to collect their 
rates and are themselves running into debt, the centr) 
Government itself, already embarrassed by the need of 
financing work to maintain the unemployed, will be 
called upon to come to the rescue of the local authorities, 
And the outlook for the future is further darkened by 
the news that the firm of Guinness, the greatest many. 
facturing business in Southern Ireland, has been taking 
the self-defensive measure of providing new equipment 
for the production of stout in England. 

It would be a vain hope to suppose that the new 
industries which the Government is feverishly endeay- 
ouring to stimulate can be so built up in a short time a 
to stave off the disaster arising from the destruction o/ 


the greater part of the Free State’s foreign trade, ani 
the consequent impoverishment of the farming con) 
munity and all those who depend on their purchasing § 
power. It has been possible hitherto to conceal from the 
majority of the people the dangers to which the Govern: f 
ment’s obstinate policy was leading. But all are nowf 


becoming involved, and the imagination of the peopl 
is beginning to be affected by the now palpable suffering 
of the farmers and the fight they are making against the 
unjust collection of annuities. It remains to be seen 
how long Mr. de Valera can divert the indignation o! 
the people and direct it against the British Government. 
His agents have played into the hands of the opposition 
by providing them with a martyr and an occasion for 
public mourning. 

We in this country cannot conceal from ourselves tli 
fact that these sufferings are due in the main to the 
senseless tariff war with Britain, though Mr. de Valeri 
has not made it easy for this country to take any fresh 
steps to end it. Mr. Cosgrave and General O'Duffy at 
right when they say that if they were in power they 
would find it a simple matter to open negotiations which 
would solve the problem. But it is equally within the 
power of Mr. de Valera if he is willing to approach thi 
question in a conciliatory spirit of give and take, and if he 
will refrain from raising other issues which at this critical 
moment he could surely afford to defer. But there are few 
signs that the politicians in power in Dublin are willing to 
abate one jot or tittle of their political pretensions to 
save the economic situation, or that the victims of their 
policy have any hope of redress except by a change 6 
government. Yet it will not be to our advantage ii 
Southern Ireland is driven to the point when she must 
“lose” the tariff war. Her losses will not be our gail. 
It could be wished that the British Government would 
make a declaration leaving no possible room fot 
doubt that it is prepared to negotiate on the tarifi 
issue at any time, without prejudice to other political 
issues, 
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TRUTH AND THE B.B.C. 


HE appointment of a professor of some distinction 
as News Editor of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration raises the expectation of various developments 
in the B.B.C.’s news services. That being so it is worth 
while asking, as the Governors of the B.B.C. have 
presumably asked themselves already, what a radio 
news service ought to be. What it is at present every 
listener knows. The B.B.C. subscribes, as every daily 
newspaper of importance does, to the services of the 
great news agencies like Reuter’s. From the mass of 
news items clicking steadily in over the tape-machines 
it makes its selection, clothes the facts in as attractive 
language as possible, reducing them to such compass 
as to enable the whole to be read out in the space of 
about a quarter of an hour, and broadcasts them three 
times an evening. Sometimes a five-minutes’ explanatory 
talk on one of the chief events of the day, or an eye- 
witness’ account, if it happens to be the proceedings of 
Parliament or some incident in a foreign capital, will be 
interposed. But in the main it is plain, straightforward 
news that the public gets—as it should—and the B.B.C. 
as a non-political monopoly is under an obligation of 
honour to be scrupulously objective in its selection of its 
items of information and in the relative prominence 
it gives to each. In that it differs fundamentally from 
the ordinary newspaper. No one would expect to find 
equal prominence given to Mr. Churchill’s speeches in 
the Daily Mail and the News Chronicle, but in that matter 
each paper is its own master. It gives what its editor 
or proprietors think fitting, and in each case it is likely 
to be broadly what its readers want. The B.B.C. must 
be above all suspicion that it is leaning this way or that 
politically or grinding anyone’s personal or party axe. 
But the B.B.C. is not the only broadcasting system 
in the world. Fas est ab hoste—much more ab amico— 
doceri. Most, perhaps, may be learned about broadcasting 
possibilities from countries less fortunate in some respects 
than our own. Two examples of the connexion between 
broadcasting and politics are fresh in every mind. The 
Nazi raid on the Vienna broadcasting station all but 
succeeded in its aim, for if the capital and the country 
had been persuaded to believe for a few more hours that 
the Government was overthrown and Herr Rintelen 
appointed Chancellor, it might have been too late for 
the Cabinet ever to gain control of the situation. So 
alarming is the potentiality of false news widely broadcast 
shown to be. In Germany in these last weeks we have 
seen the radio in another réle, as the incalculably powerful 
instrument of an oligarchy in office. The referendum 
campaign has been almost wholly conducted by wireless. 
Speeches were, of course, delivered in public halls, but 
only that they might be transmitted thence to every 
corner of the Reich. The papers were, of course, com- 
pelled to become propaganda sheets, but papers count 
for relatively little in Germany today. Last Saturday, 
when Herr Hitler spoke at Hamburg, the whole broad- 
casting system of the country was linked up with the 
Hanseatic city for no less than ten hours. Nothing, as 
The Times correspondent justly observed, has ever been 
seen (except perhaps in Russia) like the use made of the 
Wireless as an instrument of propaganda by the National 
Socialist Party. 

But that is only a question of degree. Moscow and 
Rome have long since taught us what the radio means 
in the hands of a dictatorship. In this country the wire- 
less has never been definitely enlisted to serve a Govern- 
ment’s controversial ends except during the Gencral 


Strike of 1926—an emergency which certainly justified 
many, though not necessarily all, departures from normal 
practice. The microphone in Great Britain has not been 
kept out of politics. It has regularly been placed at the 
disposal of party leaders at General Elections, and the 
entry of the spoken word into every home—every home 
at any rate, where there is any desire to hear it—has 
altered the whole technique of elections. There have, 
no doubt, been occasional complaints that this party or 
that, or even this individual or that, has not had a fair 
share of wireless publicity, but very little reproach in fact 
lies against the B.B.C. on the ground of political partiality. 
There must always be questions on which opinions will 
differ. Obvious examples are Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s 
broadcast on Germany’s withdrawal from Geneva and 
the invitation to Sir Oswald Mosley to give his version of 
the scenes at his meeting at Olympia, but to err occasion- 
ally is human, and the most that could be charged in the 
one case against the speaker and in the other against the 
B.B.C. by their critics (who were certainly not more 
numerous than its supporters) was some error of judge 
ment. Such cases are few. In its objectivity in 
the treatment of public affairs the B.B.C. has estab- 
lished a record that may be regarded with some national 
pride. 

At all costs that tradition must be preserved. This 
country at the moment is one of the few remaining bul- 
warks of democracy, and the firmest. Today’s conditions, 
no doubt, will pass. Asa speaker at the World Jewish Con- 
ference put it admirably at Geneva on Monday, “ it must 
not be thought that ideas like democracy and freedom and 
tolerance have been outlived; they are eternal princi- 
ples, which will retain their values when posterity will 
look back on the Third Reich as a thing of horror.” But 
meanwhile the defence of democracy remains a vital issue. 
For though it is profoundly true that the ideas of democ- 
racy and freedom are eternal, democracy may in any 
country be temporarily overthrown and the enjoyment 
of freedom denied to millions. Democracy can prosper 
and freedom survive only when men have liberty to know 
facts as they are and liberty to form their judgements 
concerning them. Nowhere can more fatal assaults be 
delivered against such liberty than in a wireless trans- 
mitting-station. No open falsification of news is needed. 
That would defeat its ends by being too blatant to escape 
detection so long as a safeguard exists in a free Press— 
as it does not, of course, in Germany. A touch of subtle 
suppression here, a touch of subtle over-emphasis there 
suffices, so long as they are methodically practised for a 
definite end. Selected truths can be more misleading 
than calculated lies. 

We are not in danger at present of seeing the wireless in 
this country used openly for party propaganda, though 
if a Fascist régime ever materialized we certainly should 
be. And there are members of the Socialist Party who 
look with appreciation on the example of Moscow in this 
matter as in others. What has to be feared, and guarded 
against, is something different. To present objective 
truth honestly is one of the hardest tasks in the world, 
as every man who has had to handle news on a daily paper 
knows well. It calls for the possession of a balanced 
mind, an alert critical faculty and an unswerving pursuit 
of facts as facts, and nothing else. Even so to hold the 
balance even on such a question as India is a formidable 
problem for any broadcaster. The department of the 
B.B.C. responsible for radiating world-news daily to six 
million licence-holders in this country, to say nothing 
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of foreign listeners, has an immense responsibility 
on its shoulders. Parliament can do something, by so 
drafting the Corporation’s charter as to impose on it a 
scrupulous objectivity. The Governors of the Corpora- 
tion are charged with seeing that the charter is religiously 


observed. But responsibility rests in the last resort with 
the officials themselves. They can only succeed py 
pledging their devotion to one goddess—truth, And 
their reward will be the knowledge that in one country at 
least truth is being saved from prostitution. j 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NOTICE in the current issue of the Mercure de 

France an important—and very disturbing—article 
on defence against air-attack. The writer, Colonel Bons, 
was among other things commander of the anti-aircraft 
batteries in the entrenched camp of Paris during the War 
—which means that he was engaged in defending a capital 
city like London. Sticking closely to his last, and 
writing of anti-aircraft fire alone, Colonel Bons (unlike 
some soldiers and sailors who believe in nothing but their 
own particular arm) declares roundly that anti-aircraft 
guns are practically valueless. They cannot, of course, 
register on their target—an object swiftly moving in 
three dimensions—and devices for directing fire by sound 
at night are worth very little. The most he will concede is 
that anti-aircraft guns may flurry the attack a little and 
score an occasional hit by accident. His conclusion is 
the stereotyped one—the only effective defence is to 
carry the offensive into the heart of the enemy country. 
There are other views than this—as Colonel Bons 
admits—about the value of anti-aircraft artillery, and 
invention has not stood still in the years since Paris was 
in a state of siege, but the article is uncomfortable 
reading for those who like to think London could be 
effectively defended. 

* * * * 


It was only a month or two ago that I last met Sir 
Nigel Playfair, when he was returning from rehearsals 
in the open-air theatre in Regent’s Park. He was cheer- 
ful and apparently well, and interested in plans for the 
coming autumn; and I believe few if any of his friends 
imagined that he had not still a long career before him. 
He was a clever actor, but not a great one. But he knew 
enough about acting to get the best out of other people, 
and perhaps I might add had enough common sense in 
judging the publie to know just how far he could take 
them with him in the direction of serious drama. Being 
interested in all sides of theatre work and in all artistic 
novelties, he may claim to have been one of the first 
producers in this country to realize what might be gained 
by collaboration between all the arts—combining with 
action and dialogue all that could be got out of colour 
and light, dancing and music. If he had not been a 
student of Reinhardt’s work on the one side, and that of 
the pre-War Russian Ballet on the other, I doubt if he 
could ever have made so great a success out of The 
Beggar's Opera, with all its infectious airs. 

* * * * 

Mr. Hore-Belisha’s silence zones will be a risky experi- 
ment, at first at any rate, and 11.30 is to my mind too 
early for the silence-period. By midnight the theatre 
traffic has pretty much dispersed and that extra half-hour 
would make all the difference. Headlight-flashes can 
only replace hooters effectively on a dark road, not in 
brilliantly-lighted Central London. <A certain amount 
of hooter-warning is essential for safety while narrow 
streets, e.g., St. Martin’s Lane, are still crowded both with 
cars and with pedestrians. And what is to be done 
about the pedestrian who suddenly steps off a pavement 
under an arc-light with his back to oncoming traffic? 
The headlights would have no effect in such a case. It 
is not reasonable to ask cars to crawl because they must 


not hoot. In the suburbs, where silence is much more 
needed than in Central London, the new plan will be more 
practicable. 

* * * * 

The attitude of the General Medical Council towards 
doctors who, through writing newspaper articles q 
giving newspaper interviews, come even within distant 
range of its vague but stringent regulations regarding 
publicity has more than once been unduly rigorous, 
In spite of that the New Health Society, which believes 
in all the contact possible between doctors and the public, 
has been in the head-lines of the daily papers almost 
every day of its annual congress this week, and there js 
no reason to suppose the experience is distasteful to it, 
Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, who had just created a 
mild furore with an anecdote (immediately and sharply 
challenged) about Charles Darwin, denounces legal 
birchings; Mr. Bernard Shaw, by putting a simple 
question, brings a lecture on stammering full into the 
limelight ; Dr. Jane Hawthorne stands up for children 
who tell lies; Dr, John Colin Campbell stands up for 
cocktails ; and Dr. someone else consoles the obese by 
denouncing slimming. Having doubts about the effect 
of all this on the dignity of the medical profession | 
feel some sympathy with the General Medical Council. 

* * * * 

The battle of Olympia is being fought over again in 
pamphlet form. To a brochure entitled mildly * Fascists 
at Olympia,” and dealing with the alleged violence of the 
Fascist stewards, the British Union of Fascists has 
replied with a rival brochure, with a cover of regulation 
black and the title **Red Violence and Blue Lies,” 
dealing with the alleged violence of Communist demon- 
strators on the same occasion. If the two sides could 
stick to pamphlet war no one would be much worse 
off. But organized counter-demonstrations to Fascist 
meetings at the same time and place are to be condemned 
without reserve. One is threatened for September 9th, 
when the Fascists are to hold a rally, or whatever they 
call it, in Hyde Park, and it is very satisfactory that the 
sober elements in the Labour Party have denounced the 
procession and strikes which Lord Marley and Mr. Pollitt 
and their friends are instigating. 

* * * * 

The Shakespearean invitation to talk of graves has 
been accepted rather widely since the question of tomb- 
stone design was raised last week by the Dean of West- 
minster and others. It is satisfactory to find stress laid 
on simplicity of design. I hope equal stress will be laid 
on simplicity of inscription. Many notable historic 
epitaphs come to mind, some of them elaborate, but I 
have never yet seen one more impressive than the “A 
soldier of the Great War, known unto God ”’ over tens 
of thousands of graves in France; or the well-known 
“Jane Taylor, Deare Child” (I quote from memory) 
in the cloisters at Westminster. And he must be 4 
confirmed devotee of the ornate who will not prefer the 
Friends’ burial-ground at Jordans, with its plain slate 
headstones, each bearing simply a name, with date of 
birth and date of death, to any Campo Santo in Italy. 
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AFTER THE 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


OWEVER surprising it may appear to a liberal 
Englishman, the Nazis take their plebiscite very 
seriously. On Monday, in Munich, I found them totting 
up figures and generally endeavouring to persuade them- 
selves that Hitler and the Party had scored a victory. 
They were particularly interested in the comparisons of 
district results, which they regard as affording a valuable 
indication of the way opinion is moving among various 
sections of the community. It was noticeable, for 
example, that the heaviest adverse vote was in the big 
cities, particularly those which are suffering most, such as 
Hamburg, and that the upper-class residential areas, 
together with the formerly Commuunistic working-class 
districts, led the opposition. Presumably these results 
will be of value in determining the direction and character 
of the proposed new campaign to convert the No-men. 

The Fihrer’s declared intention is to make a similar 
plebiscite an annual feature of his régime, and he claims 
that he is therefore being “* more democratice than the so- 
called democracies.””’ No leader, so Herr Hitler told a 
friend of mine, can lead without the confidence of the 
people, and if the day should come when he no longer 
enjoys that confidence, someone else must take his place. 
Precisely how the substitution would take place he did 
not explain; in present circumstances it is obviously in- 
conceivable, and I cannot imagine that the Fiihrer or any 
other Nazi has really thought out the implications of an 
adverse majority. 

Not that there was any reason to fear one. The one- 
sided propaganda, with its emphasis on the patriotic 
necessity of combining against a hostile world and demon- 
strating the unity of Germany under the Fiihrer, may 
have been overdone, but it was well attuned to the 
mood of the people. One of the high lights was President 
von Hindenburg’s political testament, produced at the 
exact psychological moment, which converted at least 
two waverers of my own acquaintance. ‘Tremendous 
efforts were made to ensure everybody’s hearing the 
Fiihrer’s speech and to get as many as possible to one 
of the demonstrations personally addressed by a Nazi 
leader. Well over 100,000 were present at Goebbels’s 
meeting in the Neukélln Stadium. I wandered about 
among the crowds and was particularly interested in 
the passages they applauded. The patriotic note was 
always successful, particularly the attacks on traitorous 
emigrants and lying foreign journalists, who were repre- 
sented as having rushed over to Germany at the news of 
the President’s death hoping for a Reichswehr revolt 
ora Bolshevist rising. This produced shouts of laughter, 
and the further statement that Bolshevism had been 
destroyed for ever drew loud applause. Emphasis on 
the Fiihrer’s simplicity and his origin among the people 
went down splendidly, as did digs at Conservatives, 
royalists and the Kaiser personally, and one obvious 
hit at General Goring for his love of orders and uniforms. 
One of the passages most enthusiastically received was 
to the effect that June 30th had strengthened the bond 
between the Fiihrer and his people, for he had shown 
that he was not afraid ruthlessly to punish the big 
traitors and thieves while allowing their misguided 
followers, the little men, to go free. The active Nazis 
in the audience seemed to me a small minority ; it seemed 
to me a representative working- and lower-middle-class 
crowd about half of whom had been marched to the 
arena by their Labour Front organizations, while the 
other half had paid for their tickets in the ordinary way. 


PLEBISCITE 


Munich, August 21sf. 

In view of the intensity of the Nazi campaign I was 
rather surprised at the number of people who openly 
admitted their opposition and said they were going to 
vote No. They ranged from the cook at a little village 
inn where I stayed a night to the managing director of 
a large concern. The innkeeper was an active Nazi, 
but his principles were distinctly egotistic with the result 
that the poor girl, who had to work about 14 hours a day 
for a pittance, thought National Socialism a swindle. The 
director disapproved of M. Schacht’s economic policy 
and of what he described as the Bolshevistic tendencies 
of the Nazis. Only one of the men with whom I discussed 
the subject seemed to distrust the secrecy of the vote, 
although many said that the people were still doubtful 
about it, particularly in the country districts. Others 
told me that the figures would probably be “ cooked,” and 
I heard a circumstantial account of how an S.S. leader 
had admitted that the Nazis would really only total 
about 65 per cent., but that the published results would 
show at least 85 or 90 per cent. 

I spent the week-end with some friends in a country 
village not far from Halle. We all went round to the 
poll in the morning. Three formidable-looking S.S. men 
stood at the door and saluted as we entered. It would 
have taken much more moral courage than I possess 
not to return that salute. On the other hand, once inside 
the polling station it seemed fairly obvious that the vote 
was secret. The urn, voting-papers, envelopes, screens, 
and other arrangements were precisely the same as in 
previous years, and my land-owning host, who confessed 
that he had often longed to find out how his men voted, 
quite convinced me that there was no possibility of doing 
so. I went on to a polling station in Halle, to which I 
obtained admittance without difficulty by saying that I 
was an interested foreigner. Here the secrecy of the vote 
was equally evident, but I was struck by the efficiency 
of the pressure put on individuals to go to the poll. The 
election committee, consisting exclusively of Nazi officials 
in uniform, sat in state behind a table. On giving his or 
her name the voter was ticked off, firstly in an alphabetical 
index, and secondly in a residential list kept by a Block- 
wart, one of the Party officials responsible for each in- 
dividual block of houses or flats. I gathered that towards 
the end of the day, if anybody had not voted, either the 
Blockwart in person or his representative would be sent 
to fetch the laggard. Thus each individual is made to 
feel the eye of the Party upon him. In the evening I 
attended the counting in the village. It was public, and 
from the appearance and expression of some of the on- 
lookers I should have put them down as ex-Marxists very 
much on the look-out for hanky-panky. The counting 
seemed perfectly fair—I saw most of the papers myself. 
The final result, showing 15 per cent. Noes, was given out 
immediately on completion. Since all local results are 
published in detail and can thus be checked with the 
original announcement, falsification at the centre does 
not seem to be possible. 

The final results show about 5 million Noes and invalid 
votes against some 3 million on the occasion of the 
plebiscite when Germany left the League and 3} million 
invalidated votes for the Reichstag list presented at the 
same time. Opposition and discontent in the Third 
Reich is increasing, as every observer of Germany has 
noted, and as was indeed to be expected. But 84 per cent. 
of the qualified electorate, consisting, in proportions 
difficult to estimate, of the enthusiastic, the luke-warm, 
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the resigned, and the intimidated, are prepared to accept 
the Fihrer’s rule. The recent history of Austria shows 
that it is possible to govern in the face of revolutionary 
fanaticism with machine-guns and a small minority ; 
with machine-guns and a big majority Herr Hitler’s 
position may for the present be regarded as absolutely 
unassailable. 

True, the Revolution is not over. Many basic ques- 
tions, such as that of the economic system, are still 
undecided. The vital problem of producing a disciplined 
and able hierarchy of leadership out of the present orgy 
of fanaticism, jealousy and intrigue may yet lead to a 
repetition of June 30th, or even worse. But barring 


THE NEW DEAL: 


———— 


— 


absolute catastrophe Hitler, now supported by one of 
the finest armies in the world, is likely to retain pi 
authority. On this visit I talked much more wit) 
opponents than with supporters of the régime, ang 
nothing could have done more to convince me that there 
was no practicable alternative to the present system, Jf 
this view is correct the great hope for Germany, and 
incidentally for Europe—since Europe cannot fail to be 
influenced by the great people at her heart—must lie jy 
the evolution of the Third Reich. However unpleasant 
some of its aspects, it has good sides as well, and, aboye 
all, it is a method of government. If it falls it may wel] 
prove the Samson of European civilization, 


IS IT REVOLUTION? 


By THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


a a previous article I described the impasse at which 
President Roosevelt’s Recovery campaign has 
arrived, as a result of his Reform campaign having 
paralysed the investment of private capital in the pro- 
duction of durable goods. By comparison with the 
problem thus created all the other problems of detail in 
the New Deal are either simple of solution or relatively 
unimportant, for underlying the facts of that impasse 
is a question of fundamental importance: Is the United 
States being driven to a degree of collectivism in which 
what we call capitalism must disappear in fact, if not in 
form? That is the question which owners of private 
-apital believe to be facing them, and they fear that the 
answer is to be “‘ Yes.” 

Rightly or wrongly—I shall not presume to say which 
—they believe that the President’s policy toward capital 
in general means a virtual expropriation of profit, taxa- 
tion equal to, at least, a partial expropriation of wealth, 
and such a rigid control of business in general as will be 
tantamount to State-Socialism under an iron-handed 
bureaucracy. This policy, as they see it in action, appears 
to them to arise from three distinct and powerful emo- 
tional urges—one against bankers, one against the publie 
utilities privately owned, and one against “ big ” as dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ small” business. It is not that the 
President has actually declared himself in any such 
fashion, for he has not, but that the measures which he 
has caused or permitted to be adopted and, above all, 
the appointments to office which he has made, all seem 
to point in one direction, and that to the Left. The 
phrases, moreover, which he has dropped from time to 
time (such as “‘ money-changers in the temple,” *‘* con- 
spicuous evaders of the spirit and purpose of the tax 
laws,” “Senator Norris, I go with you!” and many 
others of similar purport) have impinged upon the jangled 
nerves of property-owners with a force perhaps out of 
proportion to their real significance so far as their author 
is concerned. 

It must be admitted that in view of the visible facts 
this state of mind is at least not without excuse, if it is 
without solid reason, From the inception of his adminis- 
tration the President has surrounded himself with 
advisers, most of whom were known as left-wing men, 
drawn, moreover, from the ranks of theorists—so called. 
Appointments to important administrative posts, such 
as the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the new Commission to 
regulate the Exchanges, and to other minor positions, 
have been in large proportion men of the same school of 
cpinion. Some of these advisers and appointees have 


publicly expressed views of a vigorously radical kind, 


even going so far as to talk of “ the revolution,” and this 
without visible rebuke from above. The circumstances 
surrounding the framing of legislation, notably in the 
case of the Securities Act and the Act to regulate the 
Exchanges, have seemed to indicate that the President was 
willing to allow his advisers to experiment as boldly as 
they could persuade Congress to permit. At no time has 
he seemed to intervene personally and openly on the 
side of so-called conservatism. The modifications made 
in the Securities Act, and in the original draft of the 
Exchange Bill were made by pressure of real public 
opinion expressed at the Congressional hearings. In 
face of these facts capital-owners may be pardoned for 
yielding themselves to a state of alarm approaching at 
times actual panic. 

It is but fair, however, to the President to point out 
that his policies as expressed in the measures actually 
passed are susceptible of an interpretation quite compatible 
with continuance of capitalism, but capitalism of an 
‘orderly ’ kind. There is sound logic in the reasoning 
that industrial mass-production can exist only with 
greatly increased mass-consumption, which means a not- 
ably increased share in profits for labour, as well as 
reasonable prices to the consumer. There is logic, too, in 
the effort to strike a mean between cut-throat competition 
and monopoly in the case of big business. No one can 
reasonably quarrel with such a regulation of the securities 
markets as will curb ignorant (and therefore uneconomic) 
speculation and force proper care in the issue of new 
securities. Nor can anyone object to such a restriction of 
banking activities as will confine them to their proper pro- 
vince. Preservation in perpetuity to the public of great 
natural resources such as water-power and forests is on its 
face not only desirable but necessary. Provision for those 
unavoidably idle and for tke needy aged we all now 
admit to be a public duty, as, of course, is relief of the 
temporarily destitute. 

In none of these policies is there, theoretically, anything 
which spalls Socialism, nor anything which necessarily 
restrains individual enterprise to the point of  sup- 
pression. It is a fair guess (and I hazard it) that the 
President conceives the Society which he is trying to 
plan as in all fundamentals a capitalist order, but one 
in which his “ forgotten man ” can live as a human being 
should live. But even so, and great as is his power today 
(greater than that of any President in peace-time and 
than that of most Presidents in war-time), he exercises 
that power by virtue of a popular support which rests 
upon what I believe to be a real revolution—the second 
phase, in fact, of the French revolution. 

The first phase established a rough political equalite- 
rianism; the second phase is aiming at a rough economic 
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eocmeeermansense 
equalitarianism. We have in progress all over the world 
what Sehor Ortega y Gasset calls the Revolt of the Masses, 
and its ultimate object is conquest of a larger share in the 


power and in the good things of earth. In the United 


> States it 1s not, as it is In Europe, a proletarian move 


> ment. 


We have no real proletariat of consequence in 


> America, for, bad as are the conditions in which a portion 
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js still the popular idol. 


of our people have lived, a truly proletarian consciousness 


has been almost entirely lacking. With us the revolt is 
within the bourgeoisie (as the Communist would put it) 
for our people as a whole is bourgeois-minded. It is, 
however, a real revolt, and it has made President Roose- 
yelt its leader. Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction 
that is rife all over the country with this, that or the 
other alphabetic parts of the New Deal, the President 
It is his Ministers who are 
blamed where blame is expressed; he still sits on the 
high pinnacle of popular acclaim, untouched by the 
preezes of discontent that blow beneath him. I venture 
the guess that the elections in November will prove this 


and that he will dominate the next Congress as he has 
dominated the last. 

Leading a revolt, however, is proverbially a ticklish 
business when it comes to stopping: many a man has 
led a crowd and found that presently the crowd drives him 
far beyond his objective. What capital in America is 
dreading is that this may be the President's fate, either 
by compelling him to go farther to the Left than he 
intends or desires, or, in default of that, rejecting him 
for a more radical leader. Revo!t is one thing and revo- 
lution is another: revolt can be stopped, revolution 
cannot ; and it is revolution that American capital fears 
is under way. 

This is, in broadest outline, the present state of the 
New Deal as American capital sees it. It is perforce a 
very rough sketch, and I again beg the reader to remem- 
ber that it is submitted as merely the view of one ob- 
server, whose long experience, as such, prevents him 
from indulging anything approaching to pride of 
opinion ! 


MONS: 1914-1934 


By C. H. JOHNSTON 


HE battle of Mons (August 28rd and 24th) and the 
hard fighting which marked the first part of the 
Retreat have left little visible trace on the countryside 
of twenty years later. But, despite the absence of 


> relies, there is an attraction about this spacious theatre 


of war which is lacking in the more frequently visited 
hattle-fields of the trench zone, for, when contrasted 
with the ensuing years of siege-warfare, these opening 
engagements on the Western Front seem like the last 
dying flicker of the war of manoeuvre. Even the 
appearance of the actors in the drama suggests an earlier 
age; the French in particular with their 1914 equipment 
encowage the illusion that they are marching out to 
some picturesque war of the third Napoleon, Cuirassiers 
go on patrol mailed and helmeted @ la Meissonier 
“those damned fellows with hair down their backs,” 
said a British general, unimpressed; infantry of the 
linc in képis and red pantaloons advance to the attack 
with drums beating and colours displayed ; the higher 
commanders expose themselves to musketry fire as if 
they were Marshals of the Empire. 

Even Mons, where canal-bridges, railway-embank- 
ments and slag-heaps are the land-marks of the battle, 
abounds in strange and brilliant incidents which seem 
to belie the squalid industrial modernity of their setting. 
From the high ground about Ciply most of the original 
British position can be seen. To the east the Hainault 
countryside rolls away in a series of gentle ridges and 
valleys, with the line of the First Corps front in the fore- 
ground and, somewhere beyond the skyline, Charleroi and 
the Sambre, where on the same 28rd of August the French 
ith Army was also desperately engaged. The steep 
slopes of Bois la Haut, near at hand in the north-east, 
were held by the right of the Second Corps, and it was down 
one of the lanes visible on the southern face of the hill 
that, at nightfall on the first day of battle, the 23rd 
Battery R.A. made its famous withdrawal unperceived 
by German infantry bivouacking 300 yards away on 
its natural line of retreat. From there the eye travels 
westward past Mons, and follows the course of the 
unseen Canal de Condé through the black towns of 
Jemappes, scene of Dumouriez’ victory, Quaregnon 
and St. Ghislain, where the Brandenburg Grenadiers 
nade the ill-fated attack familiar to readers of Walter 
Bloei’s book, The Advance from Mons, 1914. Out of 


sight beyond lies the Escaut, and the position of the 
French territorials on the left flank of the B.E.F. To 
the north of Mons can be seen the belt of woodland 
which concealed the German advance to within two 
miles’ distance ; somewhere within it, on the eve of the 
battle, C Squadron of the 4th Dragoon Guards met a 
patrol of the German 4th Cuirassiers, and fired the first 
British shot of the War. Nearer at hand lay the isolated 
mining towns of the second day’s fighting, Frameries, 
Paturages and Wasmes. An intervening slope blocked 
our view of Elouges, where the Cavalry Division foiled 
General von Kluck’s attempt to envelop the British 
left, and the 9th Lancers, galloping out, in the manner 
of Monbrun at Somosierra or Cardigan at Balaclava, 
against nine German batteries, made perhaps the last 
great charge of cavalry against guns. 

I turned southward towards Blaregnies and Aulnois, 
where in 1709 Marlborough and Eugéne faced the French 
lines in the gap of Malplaquet. The dense green salient 
of the Bois de Sars is still there, probably not much 
altered since it was stormed by the tall-shakoed Austrian 
grenadiers of the Blenheim tapestries, and, just across 
the French frontier is the wide heath, scene of the final 
cavalry action in which the Scots Greys put to flight the 
Maison du Roi. It is scarcely twenty miles from the 
crossings of the river Samme where, two centuries 
later, the same “ Scotish Dragouns” took up _ their 
first battle position in another war, and came under the 
fire of a more formidable ordnance than the cannon in 
the redans of Marshal Villars. 

From Bavai, the old, compact little town crouched like 
a spider at the centre of a network of Roman roads, 
scene of Sir John French’s advanced headquarters during 
the battle, and resting-place of the British centre on the 
first night of the Retreat, I struck south-westwards along 
the road which runs straight as an arrow towards Le 
Cateau. Soon on the left hand there hung a dark wall of 
trees, and I turned aside into the mysterious silence of 
the Forét de Mormal., “a sinister name to the ear, but a 
place most gratifying to sight and smell,” as R. L. 
Stevenson wrote when his Inland Voyage along the 
Sambre carried him past its eastern skirt. It was this all 
but impenetrable obstacle, tapering up towards Bavai 
like a wedge, which split the B.E.F. into two parts, 
foreing Haig to the east of it to Landrecies, Smith-Dorrien 
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to the west and the bare down above Le Cateau. Wishing 
for the moment to follow the fortunes of the First 
Corps, I went due south through the Forest, and 
walked along the high-banked Sambre tow-path into 
Landrecies. 

Here the 4th (Guards) Brigade halted on the second 
night of the Retreat, and I was shown the farm north 
of the town, where a German force, marching with its 
transport at the head of the column and evidently 
‘expecting to find a_ peaceful billet in Landrecies, 
blundered into a picket of the Coldstream Guards. It 
was a disturbed night for the weary British, with field- 
guns firing almost point-blank into the town, the Faubourg 
de France blazing from their shells, and a rumour current 
that the Germans were already blocking the retreat to 
the southward. Barricades were hastily put up, secret 


GENERAL BOOTH’S SUCCESSORS 


By E. H. JEFFS 


A* first sight “the High Council of the Salvation 
Army ” may seem a rather too imposing title. 
But the forty-seven veteran officers who meet at Clapton 
next Tuesday to elect a new General are the representa- 
tives of a “concern” (William Booth’s word) which 
has earned the right to use large phrases. Moreover the 
task of the High Council is indeed of high and world-wide 
importance. The General of the Salvation Army holds 
an office which is certainly without parallel in Protestant 
Christianity for the weight of personal power and respon- 
sibility which it carries with it. The Generalship is 
still a virtual autocracy. Though the High Council 
of 1929 made the office elective, it did not tamper with 
its functions. General Higgins will hand on to _ his 
successor, after nearly six years of firm and tactful rule, 
the honour and burden of an undivided authority. 

It is a tribute to the present holder of the office to say 
that the Generalship is now definitely “ open to the 
talents.”” There is peace within the Army—though 
no doubt whispering and intrigue might be discovered 
here and there, as in all military organizations in which 
questions of rank and promotion loom large. Two 
members of the Booth family, Commander Eva Booth 
and Commissioner Catherine Booth, will be present at 
the High Council, and will, of course, be eligible for the 
command. But the name of Booth is now, happily, 
neither a clear asset nor a clear liability to a candidate. 
The Council will feel free to vote for the fittest man or 
woman it can find. The issue is too big for the intrusion 
of any other principle in the coming election. 

The Salvation Army today is one of the greatest 
** going concerns ”’ in the world—and the most dependent 
upon wise leadership. Its General has to keep his 
eye upon two immense constituencies. He has to 
hold the allegiance and enthusiasm of his 27,000 com- 
missioned officers and his 119,000 unpaid local officers ; 
and he has to retain the confidence of those millions of 
the general public who, in many lands, provide the 
funds for the Army’s myriad social services. At the 
moment both constituencies are happy and satisfied. 
What are the prospects for the future ? 

So far as ‘‘ the world’s good word” is concerned, the 
Salvation Army was never in a stronger position than 
it is today. Its work in the slums, its shelters for down- 
and-out men and women, its homes for children, its 
maternity hospitals, its medical missions abroad—the 
whole range of its institutional activities, in short— 
may be said to be endowed in perpetuity by the spon- 
taneous goodwill of the public. Some of the Army’s 
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papers destroyed. A full colonel was observed dischapy ligio 
his revolver down an empty street, and even Sir Dougly : the 
Haig, whose headquarters were in the town, 9 ty ge ‘ 
forgot himself as to exclaim “ If we are caught, by reser 
we'll sell our lives dearly.” But the attack died dor, om 
after midnight, the German guns were silenced at thie for @ 
third shot by a howitzer which was man-handled up th David 
road, and at dawn the First Corps was able to contin, emigt 
its admirably conducted retreat. It had been an alarnin CMG 
incident, and recalls Stevenson’s ironical suggestion thes Army 
Landrecies “ might on some future day be ringed abgyl” gifts 
with cannon-smoke and thunder, and make itself & Nani They 
among strong towns.” The Arethusa was merely a lit! they 
irritated by the pomp with which the garrison canig§) They 
out its martial duties; but the events of 1914 give ie whick 
curious air of prophecy to this jest of 1878. e An 
D itis 
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social experiments may have failed, but none by reas 
of a lack of ready giving. Even the public-house poy. 
lation becomes good-humouredly generous when tly) 


girl in the Army bonnet invades the bar with hey 


War Cries. But the bulk of the Army’s income repr. 
sents the graver feeling within the various Churches) 
that the Army is doing a species of work which Christian) 


people ought to do, but which calls for a special sot) 


of machinery and a special type of worker—the machine | 
and the worker, in short, provided by the Army alo, 

An immense “ plant’? for personal social service, 9) 
generally valued that the world will not willingly l¢ 
it die: this is the Army’s first security for continue 
prosperity. Another, and an increasingly strong security, 
is the international nature of the Army’s work. Thf 
Salvationist International is the Protestant equiv 
of the supra-nationalism of Rome. The Army fl 
flies in fifty-eight countries and colonies. An Australian 
officer commands in one of the “ Territories ” in America; 
a Swede in Brazil; a Dane in Hungary; and s0 07, 
Respected by the masses in all these nations, and trusted 


by their various Governments, the Army is undoubtedly § 


one of the most valuable and valued influences now 
making for international goodwill and conciliation. 
The basis of this world-wide service was, and is, the 
hard and humble labour of the Salvation Army com 
officer—the familiar figure, man or woman, wh 
leads the mecting at the street-corner or in the littl 
red-brick citadel. Will the Salvation Army continue t: 


recruit enough of “ that article ” (as Wellington describe f 


his private of the Line) in these times of changing 
religious speech and thought ? At present there is ™ 
shortage of candidates. The strength of the Army it 
this respect lies in its genius for the practical and thi 
positive. 
Fundamentalist to survive, even among the _ leas 
educated classes. In practice, however, the Salvationis 
officer is trained to preach such an entirely positive 
gospel as might commend itself to anyone holding, 
generally, an evangelical view of religion. It is wortli 
noting that of all the scores of books issued from the 
Army’s Press not one has dealt controversially with theo- 
logical issues. The reward of this wise positiveness lié 
here—that the Army continues to enlist men and wome! 
of varying theological tempers, whose desire is to 40 
practical Christian service unhampered by speculative 
hesitations. To these recruits the Army discipline is 


no hardship ; at all events not a psychological hardship. 
Everyone else, they reflect, seems to be arguing about 


On paper its theology seems too hopelessly f 
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The Salvation Army is all the time putting it 


charg 


religion. 







Dough i to the test, win or lose. 

» 80 fy It is this practicality which largely accounts for the 
by Go presence of so many able men in the higher ranks of the 
led doy Army; financial experts like Commissioner Mapp, 







rd at tht 


for example, or genuine statesmen like Commissioner 







€d upthily pavid Lamb, whose services in the sphere of Empire 
Contin, emigration were recognized recently by the award of a 
alamiy— ¢.M.G. Many of those men have deliberately chosen the 
tion thy Army as a field in which they can devote their practical 
ed abo gifts whole-heartedly to the cause of ‘* God and the poor.” 





f a nan They are not drawn to the Army by its theology, though 
Y a litle they may have no great difficulty in subscribing to it. 
n carried They are attracted by the spectacle of a religious body 
4 give which sets all its members to work. 

Another part of the wise tradition of the Army—and 
it is only fair to trace the beginnings of the tradition to 
William and Bramwell Booth—is its combination of a 
> passionate concern for the poor with a total rejection of 
political and economic theorizing. It is significant that 
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€ repre. 4 UGUST brought much evidence that after a success- 
hurehes ful nesting season, the passage of migrating birds 
hristig) this autumn is to be a very heavy one. Today I wit- 
ial sor : nessed one of the heaviest movements of birds of passage 
chine) at the city sewage farm that I have seen there. Fortun- 
alow ately the mud beds, the lakes and the creeks in these two 
rice, ~f ~=hundred odd acres have not dried up like the waters on 
gly lef the marshes and slacks, so that the wading birds, which 
itinuedf =pour south so much earlier along our coasts than the 
-curity,| better-known birds of the countryside, have been especi- 


Th~ ally attracted on their passage south. I had not reached 


ivaletp my usual hide beside the mud banks of the lake when 
y flgf parties of ringed plovers, dunlins resplendent with their 
tralia deep black bellies, sanderlings looking like little dunlins 
erica; but without the latter’s noticeable black underparts, and 
so on.f hosts of redshanks rising with flute-like calls and setting 
ruste/F up frequent wisps of snipe that carcered through the air 
btedly§ in sharp, erratic flight, calling harshly as they rose, dis- 
s now closed a heavy migration in progress down the coast. 


yn. In the hide [ had full view of the marsh, the lake and 


s, the the growths of vegetation that held in shelter migratory 
cory hosts. Every now and then the air above rang with the 


wh — metallic calls of the yellow wagtails, and then one or two 


litte @ of these attractive birds alighted immediately in front of 
ue to me, running hither and thither in search of insects on the 
ribed & Soft mud or the grass verges nearby. Then a dunlin 
nging § joined their company—then two—then three. Next I 
ism — Counted some sanderlings, and finally a solitary sandpiper 
ny inf scudded over the mud and added itself to the assembly. 
d thf Beyond these winged flocks travelling south I counted 
lessy § ore than sixty moorhens in a flock feeding on the edge 
leat & of the beds of tall reed-mace and the green, sword-like 
‘oni — leaves that in the summer glowed with the yellow of flag 
sitiv § itis. A congregation of plover flew overhead with whist- 
ding, ling wings, and a cock teal, swimming before a reed-bed, 
vorth called a curious cricket-like “ krink ” in his anxiety ; but 
1 the When the plovers dipped in their flight to the water, he 
theo § = Could only fly clumsily back into the reeds, for he was not 
; lies yet quite out of eclipse. I knew that when dark fell, 
men these birds of passage feeding by day on the muds and 
» dof Marshes would continue their journey, and the air would 
tive Ting with the cries of flying birds. In another month, 
ie is congregations of plover, grey, green and golden, would min- 
ship. gle on the marsh with herds of curlew and wisps of snipe, 
pout f nd paddlings of mallard and teal would darken the open 








Salvationists seldom or never speak, as many Free Church 
preachers do, of “‘ the Kingdom of God on earth.” But 
it is also significant that they never speak, as some Angli- 
ean preachers do, of ‘the menace of Communism.” 
They are not concerned to preserve an existing order or 
to bringin anewone. They are only concerned to succour 
the victims of social wrong, and to preach and to live that 
gospel of love and service which they hold to be the funda- 
mental law of any sound social order. 

All this will doubtless continue to exercise a strong 
attraction upon men and women who seek an active and 
serviceable vocation. Given a continuance of the wisdom 
and ability which have hitherto distinguished its leader- 
ship, and a continuance of the apostolic fervour and sim- 
plicity which have caused its uniform to be honoured 
wherever it goes, the Salvation Army may face with con- 
fidence the tasks and tests of this new world which is so 
strangely different from that in which it had its birth— 
different in almost every respect except that it still 
needs saving, either from the Devil or from itself. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE 


HARDY 


waters of the big lake. Today I was content to search 
amongst the vanguard of that great host. 

Now the wagtails and dunlin had passed away from my 
hide. A larger wader, reminding one at first of a redshank, 
but with a shorter bill and white on each side of the tail, 
rose out of the grass to the right of my hide, trailing its 
yellowish legs and showing the narrow white bar on its 
wing; and then it came down to the mud vacated by 
the dunlin. It was a ruff, a bird that last nested in 
Britain in Lancashire in 1910, but still visits our western 
and eastern coasts in numbers in passage to and from its 
nesting-quarters in Holland and the Baltic countries. 
The bird before my hide had not, of course, the ornamental 
frill from which it receives its name, for that is merely a 
nuptial dress lost after the nesting-season, but as I have 
often found with these rare birds before, it was remark- 
ably, even suicidally, tame. When the ruff left me, I got 
out of my hide and began to search the lake-side for fur- 
ther visitors. I was not specially looking for ruffs, and 
it was an equal surprise to disturb three more of them in 
the mud amongst the vegetation that so lavishly grows 
around the lake. The birds did not fly far and I followed 
their flight through my field-glasses. They alighted 
beside the water, just behind a knoll of vegetation, and 
soon were feeding again. A snipe, too, squatted a few 
inches distant, his beak held before him like a stick in 
his mouth, dozing in the dwindling daylight. 

The passage of gulls is very noticeable now, and 
amongst the blackheaded gulls, the herring-gulls and the 
lesser black-backed gulls congregating at the sewage farm 
on their travels south to their winter quarters off the 
Iberian Peninsula, many mottled brown and chestnut 
immature birds are to be observed. Lapwings, starlings 
and thrushes are also numbered amongst these early 
birds of passage, and any sudden change to colder 
weather brings with it marked signs of a westward 
migration of flocks of lapwings from Northern England 
to Ireland ; on the first fall of frost one autumn I counted 
between 2,000 and 3,000 of these plovers at the farm, 
when two westward-migrating flocks met. 

Nervously and noisily, the yelping redshanks—the 
fowlers’ ‘‘ spoil-sports > on the Lancashire coast—rose 
as I continued round the lake : snipe kept them company 
in their outburst, and a flock of rooks rose lazily into the 
air, flapping heavily into the wind as they lifted them- 
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selves away from the mud and grass. Roused by their 
warning, a greenshank joined the redshanks, repeating 
its musical ‘* chew-chew ” with excited clamour, and 
further on a still larger wader rose and joined them too,— 
a bar-tailed godwit. 

Duck and gulls were not the only birds-of-passage 
on the open lake, for amongst the flocks of swallows 
winnowing over the little waves were the smaller, 
browner sand-martins in vast numbers. And as I 
sat once more in the quict of my hide, listening for the 
beat of their wings as these lesser swallows flew by, a 
roar of starling wings drowned their music overhead. 
Signs of summer and winter thus meet at passage time. 


+s 


THE ROAD HOUSE AGE 
By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


Ww owe much to America besides money. We are 
indebted to her for a large part of our vocabulary 
and most of our amusements. The modern notion of 
pleasure, originating in the brain of some far-seeing 
American business-man, has been disseminated and 
fostered by him and his fellows to create a demand 
for the mechanical amusements which they are so 
anxious to supply. It was doubtless intended to confer 
this benefit—the development, along modern lines, 
of the old fallacy that there is some connexion between 
leisure and pleasure—upon the Americans alone; but 
we, in our anxiety to participate in every American 
discovery of a sociological, if not of an economic, nature, 
seized upon it as we have seized upon every other 
American contribution to the sum of human happiness, 
Tolerant as ever, the Americans offered no objection. 
They even co-operated, to the extent of allowing us to 
use their dance-tunes, when, after a year or so, the 
popularity of these had worn thin on the other side 
of the Atlantic; and they were willing to supply us 
with a positively unlimited quantity of their choicest films, 

In fairness to ourselves it should be added that we 
paid somewhat handsomely for these privileges. Our 
latest acquisition, however, fileched from the Americans 
with eager hands across the sea, seems to put us 
under a more definite obligation to them. We have 
adopted one of their favourite forms of amusement, 
and, since no more than our own innate vulgarity is 
required to put it into practice, we find ourselves 
in the novel position of making use of an American 
idea without the need for American assistance. We 
ean but observe, with due deference, that imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery—and offer this reminder 
as a poor substitute for the more tangible advantages 
which the United States expect when we borrow from them. 

The Road House has become an institution in America, 
Its introduction into this country appears instantly to 
have supplied an unfelt want. Road Houses have sprung 
up with a mushroom-like alacrity that beats even the 
bungalow, upon every arterial road within Bentley- 
distance of London. Scareely is the neon-lighting 
installed and the stucco dry upon the battlements, 
when hordes of diligent and determined pleasure-seckers 
arrive, to dance on flood-lit floors, to dive into flood-lit 
pools, to drink tasteless teetotal beverages on balconies, 
stoeps, patios, or in Tudor parlours, and to conduct 
flood-lit amours in any or all of these surroundings. 
Patrons of Road Houses must have been hard put 
to it to employ their leisure in the bad old days when 
no Road House beckoned along the by-pass. It may 
he assumed that they did not stay fretfully at home, 
awaiting a solution of the problem of their enforced 
inactivity. They were compelled, poor creatures, to 
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choose from a wretched selection of pleasures, 1, 
dance, they had to remain in London, stifling in ie 
ventilated ballrooms while they craved for the pur 
air of the Brighton road. To bathe, they were oblige 
to seek out some deserted riverside spot, to disroly 
furtively in a field, and to nerve themselves for 4, 
plunge into the inhospitable Thames, unwarmed, y, 
filtered, and unlit. If it was an excuse for a drive and 
a drink that they wanted, they had to set out for ty 
deplorable destination of a country pub. It is tui 
that on arriving at the pub they were able to drial 
beer or spirits according to their fancy and the provisiox 
of the licensing laws—but even with this advanta) 
the ‘ Red Lion’ cannot compete with the * Blue Lagooy' 7 
for the favour of a generation which thinks less of th 
inner man than of the outer woman. 4 
The Road House, like the department  store—yy iy 
another institution for which we are indebted to Ameria 
—is, above all things, a labour-saving device. The depar. 
ment store spares shoppers the necessity of a pilgrimay 
from the chemist to the ironmonger, the grocer, and th 
tobacconist, and enables them to buy pills, pokers, chees, 
and cigarettes under the same vast and over-decorate( 7 
roof. The time and trouble thus saved, though con. 7 
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siderable, are as nothing when compared with the expeny | 





of thought and energy which the Road House spares the | 
pleasure-seeker. No longer is it necessary to make af 
five-day plan in order to secure a sufficiency of dancing F 
bathing, motoring and mischief in the evenings of if 
summer week. The Road House makes provision for all | 
these delights, in surroundings as wildly different fron [ 
their ordinary setting as the Roof Garden of Selfridge’s is F 
from the dazzled customer’s back-yard. 

The Road House provides an incentive for an expe: 
tion. It offers riotous hospitality and a_ profusion ¢ 
patent beverages during those hours of the day and night 
when country hotels offer, at best, bad coffee ani 
reluctant service, and country pubs offer nothing at all 
Situated on the fringes of the country, or even in the 
heart of it, the Road House yet achieves an urban cham, 
either in the chromium-and-searlet school, or, mor 
artfully, with pseudo-Tudor, Spanish or Byzantine deco 
in the best night-club manner. It presents a familiar 
and welcoming aspect to the London visitor, encouraging 
him to set out for an evening in rural surrounding 
without the disheartening prospect of earwigs and iy, 
suspicious yokels, and cold beef and_ pickles at his 
journey’s end. At the Road House of his choice he cai 
have poached eggs on haddock and complicated ices of 
guaranteed purity in the company of pleasure-seekers @ 
eager as himself. Moreover, he can, if he pleases, go on 
having them without compunction until dawn, comforted 
by the management’s assurance that the alarmingly 
genial waiters sleep all day long in preparation for their 
nightly exertions. 


Road House nomenclature is curious, Since pride 
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forbids indebtedness to the pub, despised and obsolete 
predecessor, the fields of heraldry and noble patronage 
are closed. This, perhaps, is as well ; for no saxophonist 
would blow his best at the Boar's Head or the White 
Hart—and who would achieve a somersault dive off 2 
spring-board under the austere surveillance of the Duke 
of Cambridge ? The proprietors of Road Houses rightly 
seek their inspiration from other sources. Some rely 
upon the architectural features of their premises —henc¢ 
the Clock House, the Pantiles, the Barn. Others, more 
anxious to create atmosphere than to emphasize struc 
tural charm, have produced a romantic school and evolved 
the Blue Lagoon, the Galleon, and the Gay Adventure. 
It still remains for some enterprising proprietor to call his 
Road House Brave New World. 
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The Theatre 


*“The Misanthrope.” By Moliére. Translation by Elsie Phare. 
At the High House Barn, Shere 


Tue Otherwise Club, which has fixed on an out-of-the-way 
eorner of a not very out-of-the-way Surrey village for its 
dramatic experiments, explains its name disarmingly by a 
quotation from Plautus* Pseudolus, which it once acted : 
“Tn spite of all your careful plan 
Things turn out otherwise.” 

Very often, no doubt, they do. But last week's production 
of Le Misanthrope, in a new and hitherto unpublished transla- 
tion by Elsie Phare (Mrs. E. Duncan-Jones, a daughter-in-law 
of the Dean of Chichester), fell under no such reproach. Having 
regard to the fact that not one of the players was a profes- 
sional, and that the Club is virtually a repertory company, 
running its plays for only a week each (with a few days’ 
interval for rehearsing), the performance was a remarkably 
competent affair. Indeed, a normal professional company 
playing to the same high standard would deserve little but 
praise. Miss Phare’s translation in rhymed couplets was 
spirited and neat and preserved the spirit of the original well, 
and the players, who are their own scene-shifters, were relieved 
of some anxieties this time by the fact that the scene, Celi- 
méne’s salon, is the same in all five acts. 


The burden in Moliére’s drama falls very largely on two 
pairs of shoulders, Alceste’s and Celiméne’s, and Mr. Richard 
David and Miss Maisie Meiklejohn in those roles were the 
making of the Shere performance, though the scene between 
Miss Meiklejohn and her sister, Miss Dorothy Meiklejohn 
(Arsinoé), was as good as anything in the play. Mr. David as 
Aleeste might. perhaps have been a touch more sombre and a 
touch less vigorous, which would have had the advantage of 
avoiding too much contrast with Mr. Alan Judson’s rather 
unduly restrained Philinte; but his performance was in 
general so good that any criticism is really gratuitous—except 
for the suggestion that he and one or two other players should 
be at pains not to turn their backs on the audience unneces- 
sarily. In minor accomplishments the Otherwise Club shines. 
The lisp of Mr. John Brooker as Clitandre, the titter of Mr. 
Cosmo Stewart as Acaste, and the stutter of Mr. Peter Wright 
as Du Bois were each and all of them finished achievements, 


For a company consisting in the main of Cambridge under- 
graduates—or of graduates of a month or two’s standing— 
the Otherwise Club has set for itself and other such ventures, if 
there are any, a standard that will take some living up to. 
Its short history has been eventful, but the movement, even 
with a few jolts and jerks, has been steadily forward. From 
frankly amateur theatricals played in a Women’s Institute 
hall at Peaslake it has advanced to the status of what is 
virtually a repertory company with a perfectly serviceable 
theatre—very visibly a barn, but none the worse for that— 
at Shere. The season—June to September—is short for two 
reasons: that the Long Vacation at Cambridge will not 
stretch its length to more than that, and that the company, 
which lives in tents close by its theatre, can hardly be ex- 
pected to face winter rigours under canvas. 

In one sense the Club is agreeably self-centred. It has no 
ambition to interpret highbrow drama for the uplift of 
villagers. Some villagers do come, and visibly enjoy them- 
selves, but the audience mostly arrives in cars from five to 
ten miles round, and for men flannels are the favoured cos- 
tume. The aim of the Club is to produce new plays, preferably 
by new authors, and so far this season it has done Frances 
Hankey’s Birds of Passage, Denis Johnston's Storm Song, and 
Miss Phare’s translation of Le Misanthrope. The season 
closes with a new play, King’s Peace, by Mary Balfour, a 
daughter of the Earl of Balfour, which will run from September 
10th to 15th. Before that the company (which is on occasion 
stiffened by one or two professionals) is to tackle the familiar 
Uncle Vanya (August 27th—September Ist). Miss Margaret 


Masterman and others, through whose zeal and sacrifice the 
Club has become what it is, may regard their offspring with 
H. W. H. 


considerable satisfaction. 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


a 


The Cinema 
At the Carlton 


Most people know by now what to expect from one y 
Mr. Cecil B. de Mille’s historical spectacles. There is no Need 
to waste words on the historical elasticities of Cleopaty 
the Americanized language put into the mouths of anciey 
Romans and Egyptians, the crude exuberance of sets ay 
trappings. 
a de Mille “epic” will keep away. 


“Cleopatra.” 


It is more profitable ty 


ask whether Cleopatra has any unusual merits, and I think § 


it has at least one—the performance of Henry Wileoxo, 
an Englishman new to Hollywood, as Mark Antony, Hj 
Antony is remote from the historical Antony, so far as one 
can judge, but this is chiefly the fault of the scenario. He jg 
nearly always required to appear holding two enormoys 
boar-hounds in leash, and the whole part has been conceived 
on conventional melodramatic lines. But Mr. Wilcoxon has 
a vigorous presence and a good voice ; he might be impressive 
as the hero of a better film. There are possibilities, too, in 
Warren William’s Caesar; here again is a performance fill 
of vitality, hampered as usual by crude situations and. unreal 
dialogue. Miss Colbert’s Queen of Egypt is not much mare 
than an ordinary Hollywood charmer in fancy dress. 


However, this is a picture which depends more on its 7 


pageantry than on its acting, and the pageantry is on a gener- 
ous seale. There is a tremendous apparatus of galloping 
chariots, marble hal’s, and sumptuous costumes; we are 
shown a Roman triumph, an evening entertainment on 
board Cleopatra's barge, and the battle of Actium complete 
with catapults, battering-rams, and burning galleys. It is 
to Mr. de Mille’s credit that he never staggers beneath his 
burden of accessories. He keeps his film moving with a 
tumultuous energy which is its strongest point. 


“Chu Chin Chow.” At the Tivoli 


Chu Chin Chow as a play set up a new West End record for 
length of run—2,238 performances at His Majesty’s Theatre 
between August, 1916, and July, 1921. One might have 
expected film producers to seize without delay a piece s0 
popular, but no doubt they realized the difficulty of repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of oriental colour whose concrete 
vividness on the stage was probably one great secret of the 
play’s appeal. But Chu Chin Chow has also an unusually 
good story—the story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves— 
and it is as a tale of adventurous intrigue that the film is 
most successful. Good performances are given by George 
Robey as Ali Baba, by Anna May Wong as Zahrat, the slave 
girl, by Francis Sullivan as the wearily sadistic Caliph, and 
particularly by Fritz Kortner, a German actor, as Abu 
Hasan. Here is no romantic outlaw but a full-blooded 
bandit who savours his cruelties with a connoisseur’s relish. 

There is, however, far too much cruelty in the film—too 
many scenes of men impaled by arrows and pierced by knives, 
and one particularly gruesome glimpse of a man_ buried 
alive—and it would have been far pleasanter if the story 
had been treated more in the spirit of an Arabian Nights’ 
fairy-tale. But this would have meant a sacrifice of a good 
deal of realistic adventure and broad humour, and a quite 
different treatment of the characters, who, as it is, are mostly 
familiar Western types in Eastern dress. Miss Anna May 
Wong is an exception, but she is less in place here than she 
was when she made her first screen appearance with Douglas 
Fairbanks in The Thief of Bagdad. The settings of Chu 
Chin Chow, conventionally sumptuous, compare poorly 
with the fantastic cupolas and minarets designed for Mr. 
Fairbanks over ten years ago ; but as a popular entertainment, 
helped by Frederick Norton’s tuneful music, Chu Chin Chow 
probably has a better chance of general success. 

GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

The Battle-—Naval melodrama about Japan, produced 
in France with English dialogue. Notable, in spite of far- 
fetched story, for fine acting by Charles Boyer and Merle 
Oberon in Japanese parts, and for skilful direction by Nicolas 
Farkas, CuarLes Davy. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vegetable Perfection 

At a recent floral festival, the exhibit which won the prize 
for the best in the show was a collection of vegetables, 
numbering in all 355 sorts or varieties. They were, of 
course, quite impossibly perfect, in form, in colour and in 
pulk. They were grown not directly for use but for exhibi- 
tion. Our cooks perhaps would find a yard of carrot or two 
feet of leek or celery or an onion weighing a pound or a 
tomato as small as a currant rather emberrassing than 
welcome. In vegetables, as in apples, great size may be a 
disqualification in the market which ultimately depends on 
the cook. Vegetables teased into an absurd perfection are 
as little needed as dogs bred for show-points and thereby— 
witness the foxterrier and the bulldog—ruined. 

* * * * 


Natural Degeneration 

This point was raised with one of the growers of those 
superlative vegetables, and he justified his art persuasively. 
Everyone who has grown any annual plant from seed will know 
the truth of his argument. All our highly developed garden 
growths —green peas, hollyhocks or what not—utterly relapse 
if left to themselves. Let a crop of Shirley poppies seed 
themselves and within a year or two every seedling will bear 
a close resemblance to the red poppy that spoils and glorifies 
the wheatfields of Kast Anglia. As for the wheat itself, if 
left to seed itself it would totally disappear. Within three 
or at the most four years (so an experimenter decided) you 
would seek in vain for a single plant. The glorious wheat 
harvest of this year, though it grew with such apparent 
lustiness and hardihood, would not leave a trace behind. 
Yeoman II or Square Head Master, or Victor or Wilhelmina 
would be words of the past. 

* * * * 


The Art of Recreation 

The truth is—and the expert seedsmen should earn our 
continual gratitude—that almost all our garden or field 
plants demand yearly renewal. Different words are used. 
Mr, John Garton, a great hybridizer of farm crops, used the 
word ‘‘ regeneration.” A member of Sutton’s — stresses 
“recreation *?; and thus recreated plants win most of the 
first prizes. Sir Roland Biffen probably thinks in terms of 
Mendelian selection ; but the point is that all this progress 
in developing garden plants ‘of sorts’? would be com- 
pletely lost within a few years unless some form of recreation 
were most thoroughly and _ scientifically practised con- 
tinuously. It is the result of this necessary straining after 
perfection that we see at the great shows; and they do 
a general service by rewarding the achievement. 

* * % * 


The War and the Strawberry 

The War proved the truth of this most lamentably. How 
wide and lasting was the degeneration in this sort of produce 
no one can well estimate, but there is one outstanding 
example into which I have previously made close enquiry. 
The garden strawberry is one of the best fruits; but it 
demands, at least in general reputation, a deal of sugar ; 
and in the War sugar was scarce. Strawberry culture was 
therefore discouraged. Gardeners no longer troubled to 
get their new plants from the first runners and the race 
was kept alive by perfunctory means. When the War 
Was over it was found that the strawberry plants quite 
refused to bear their old weight of fruit. The whole stock 
in the country had most miserably degenerated. The work 
of recreation of course began again, but though it is nearly 
sixteen years since the War ended, the strawberry has not 
yet come back to its former quality, except here and there, 
though improvement has been continuous. If this happens 
with a plant chiefly multiplied from roots, what is likely 
to happen to a plant grown from seed ? 

* * * * 

Mother Plants 

Species of course vary greatly in their tendency to degenera- 
tion. None falls back more quickly than the edible, or indeed 
the sweet pea. Bad seed is very bad indeed. Root crops, 
most of which are by nature biennials, perhaps decay less 


rapidly than annuals ; but the cultivation of good seed is in 
some of them a much more complicated business than can 
be discussed within a paragraph ; and generally it may be said 
that the recreation each year of sugar beet seed from “‘mother”’ 
plants is the most difficult of the expert's jobs. Fortunately 
it has been achieved with striking results, though they came 
very late into the field, by our expert seedsmen, especially 
in East Anglia. There are great seedsmen all over the world. 
One of the greatest was the Frenchman who founded the 
firm of Vilmorin. The Swedish workers at Swaloff have done 
wonders. We have all heard of the American ‘ Wizard ” ; 
but England has probably much the biggest proportion of 
expert seedsmen. Their names are known all round the 
world, wherever grass or flowers or fruit or vegetables are 
grown; and this is not a little remarkable as they must 
ripen much of their seed abroad—for cauliflower for example 
some journey to Italy—or seek out one or two smaller and 
drier places, of which Coggeshall in Essex is perhaps the 
most remarkable. 


Neglected Foods 

Most of us, not least those who grow fur the market, are 
too conservative in our polagers. The continental bean, 
eaten with the pod, and the pea of a like nature ; the custard 
marrow ; Salsify or the vegetable oyster; asparagus kale ; 
species of carrot sown in July or even August; coarser 
lettuces grown for cooking ; celeriac and even seakale ; the 
egg plant; and bleached chicory, in which the Belgian 
gardeners excel—these are some few of the vegetables which 
we see too seldom; and so far as my experience goes the 
vegetarians are as little enterprising in this regard as the 
rest of the population. Another vegetable which does very 
well in England, though the point is disputed, is maize or 
corn in the cob. The devouring of it is a rather clumsy 
process perhaps, but is well worth while. It ripens much more 
certainly than the out-of-door tomato, which some gardeners 
insist on growing. Some regret the neglect of the dandelion 
as a salad plant. To my taste the best of the wild leaves, 
though it must be used in s:nall quantities is sorrel. 

* a * * 


The Woodpecker’s Chisel 
From several other districts than Hereford and Essex, 
whence came earlier observations, come accounts of wood- 
peckers turning their attention to telegraph and electric 
posts. The reason for this curious taste has not been dis- 
covered, unless they drill for nesting, and it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that this tribe (whether green or spotted) only 
selects weak and decayed wood. A less credible story is 
reported from America, from Kansas. In the drought a 
woodpecker is said to have punctured th> hose with which a 
gardener had been watering his lawn; and a flourish is set 
on the story (perhaps by the journalist) by the addition that 
the woodpecker was fetched by a posse of other birds who were 
desirous of water. Well, woodpeckers not infrequently 
drill holes in beehives and tits rip off the top of sealed milk 
bottles left on doorsteps. It is not a great advance to punc- 
ture a hole in a hosepipe, though rubber, or lead, must test 
the quality even of a woodpecker’s beak, 
* * * * 


The Artistic Smith 

In an increasing number of village smithies you may sec 
today the beneficent results of the tours of the travelling 
experts sent out by the Rural Industries Bureau. These 
experts have revived both old traditional patterns and 
their names. One of them has recently emphasized the value 
of artistic scroll work; and on a number of new houses such 
scrolls begin to appear even in such basely useful work as 
the brackets for holding gutters. Urban architects are them- 
selves surprised to find the artistic sense, and indeed know- 
ledge of local blacksmiths and often of local carpenters, 
The fishtailed snub, the boltended scroll, the flat knib, the 
blow-over leaf-end, or ** the ramshorn”” become household 
words again. They were all delightfully illustrated in the 
early summer number of the Rural Industries, an invaluable 
twopennyworth, and really not highly priced for a quarterly ! 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 


* * * 
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THE EDITOR 


The most suitadlz 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SpPecraror.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator. | 
Sir,—_To those who have a hand in baking the educational 
pudding the remarks concerning it by one of the consumers, 
** Manufacturer,” are interesting, but difficult to deny. 

Everyone, including the manufacturing employer, will no 
doubt admit that the aim of education should not be merely 
to prepare a boy for his future job but to prepare him for life 
itself: which really means that, if by the time a boy leaves 
school, he is not equipped to make his own way by the power 
that is within him, but needs continual shoving and prodding, 
he is not properly educated at all, no matter how many 
scholarships he may have gained. 

Parents themselves could do much to help the public schools 
by training their children to be morally, mentally and 
physically wiry : by encouraging them to seek adventure ; 
by training them to make up their own minds, to face diffi- 
culties and find their own solutions, and to see any job in hand 
through to the bitter end. With such material to work on, the 
task of the Public Schools would be easier. , 

But the Public School, set on its bedrock of tradition and 
backed up by the conservative opinion of parents who are 
anxious for a respectable career for their sons, is still in a 
more or less impregnable position. 

Not until parents demand that their sons shall be prepared 
for modern life will the Public Schools cease to turn out young 
men who are best fitted to become eighteenth-century country 
squires. How cana young man become suddenly enterprising, 
when his mental and moral sinews have become slack during 
his schooldays through being spoon-fed in his work ? How 
can he be self-reliant and full of initiative when he has never 
been trained to dig and delve for knowledge on his own 
account, by the sweat of his brow? And again, how can he 
be expected to grapple with present-day problems when 
history, if not Classics as well, has directed his attention 
almost exclusively towards the past ? 

Except in the case of a few well-known schools, the Public 
School boy, as such, does not mix with the world for which he 
is nominally being trained: he is, and feels himself to be, a 
citizen of a self-contained state. What wonder then, if he 
does not take his work therein too seriously and does not do 
more than he need ? 

When a Public School can make its boys realize that the 
work done there is truly a preparation for the world, they will 
early grasp the truth that what they get out of life is exactly 
proportional to what they put into it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5S. G, Cooker, 
The Dene, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of Tuk SprecTAtoR.] 
Sir,—-As Careers Master in a modern School, I should like to 
make some observations on the interesting letter from ** Manu- 
facturer * which appeared in your issue of August 17th. The 
letter is very reasonable, and offers an analysis of the position 
as * Manufacturer” sees it, but neglects certain important 
aspects of the question. 

In the first place, I should like to ask ** Manufacturer *? how 
he secured his candidates from the Public Schools. Did he 
approach the School authorities, or did he rely on advertise- 
ment ? The employer who relies on advertisement may feel 
that he is tapping a wide field, but he invites reply from those 
who have been unable to secure other positions, and he is 
neglecting a valuable source of advice and information as to 
the eligibility of his candidates. School authorities, especially 
house-masters, after three or four years’ acquaintance with the 
boys in their charge, should know something of their capa- 
bilities and their failings, but they are seldom asked by em- 
ployers to recommend candidates. If they are approached 


at all, it is after a boy has been short-listed for a position, 


when loyalty demands of the referee that he make out the 
best case he can, with due regard for truth. Reference t) 7 
School authorities should be made for the purpose of finding 4 
candidates, not of confirming their eligibility. a 

‘Manufacturer ” also outlines the programme of boy, # 
deciding on a business life, and accuses them of lack at * 
initiative, implying that the Public Schools fail to foster thiy 7 
quality. It may be that he has been exceptionally unfo. 7 
tunate, or that the big Public Schools to which he refers ten 
to lessen the importance of the individual, but in my exp. 
rience the life of the normal boy—particularly in a school of 7 
medium size—gives him many opportunities for cultivating 7 
independence and initiative. Before he leaves he will generally 
occupy the position of House Prefect or School Prefect ; he 
may be the secretary of some School Society, or he may haye 
a position on the Games Committee. In many Schools ther 
is no lack of opportunities of this kind, and they provide ay 7 
excellent training. In boys with this experience the slacknes 
of which your correspondent complains is either unthinkabk 
or pathological. 4 

In my experience the boy of the Publie School type is 7 
attracted by one of three careers—engineering of some kind, 
* going abroad,” or “* an open-air life.”’. To embark on any of F 
these he has first to overcome the timidity, justifiable or | 
otherwise, of his parents. Engineering is overcrowded, and 7 
an open-air life (generally farming) means a capital outlay | 
and a precarious existence for some years. Parents are dis. 
trustful of careers abroad unless they themselves have had 
successful experiences overseas. The criticism of lack of 
initiative should be aimed more at the parents than at the 
sons. 

Commerce is too often (as teaching is said to be) the refuge 
of those who do not know what else to do. For a boy the 
privileges of leaving school are three—money, independence 
and adventure. Too often he has to sacrifice the second and 
third to obtain the first. Commerce seems too much like 
school work, without school recreations, and does not attract 
the boy with initiative. 

The remedy lies in a much closer co-operation between 
employers and School authorities, with a mutual willingness 
to accept advice. Unfortunately the School authorities have 
to serve two masters—the Universities which largely deter- 
mine the curriculum, and the employers who demand certain 
definite results. Between them the needs of the boy himself 
often pass unnoticed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. M. KNow tes. 

Teynham House, Kinmel School, Abergele, Denbighshire. 


[To the Editor of THe SrectTator.] 
S1r,—“‘ Manufacturer’s” letter raises a very important subject. 
The boy goes to a Public School at his most impressionable 
age, tutored by men and women of what is known as the 





gentlefolk class, spends several years in a delightful atmo- 
sphere, and eventually leaves with the Public School stamp 
our women rave about—good manners, well dressed and what 
is generally known as a gentleman—and as a rule the poorest 
man in the world to mix with the men of the rank and file, the 
people who, when all is said and done, are the backbone of 
industry. All boys on leaving Public Schools going in for an 
industrial career should be given jobs as labourers in their 
particular industry for two years. My own sons did this and 
are better men for it, also more appreciated by the workmen; 
likewise they get a much broader view of what constitutes 4 
gentleman and a sportsman. Personally, when engaging 
new boys I do not consider the question of school, except that 
the lower the grade from the social standpoint the better, 
because it means that the boy is not hampered by parents with 
surplus money. 

I want to know something about his father and mother and 
the family life. 
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In conclusion, I think it only fair to say that many good 
young men have all the heart knocked out of them because 
their fathers and employers, having been successful them- 
selves, think that because their young men do not see eye to 
eye with them the young men’s ideas are all wrong. [ama 
great believer in these difficult and changing times in giving 
the younger men plenty of responsibility. I would suggest 
that if “ Manufacturer ” took a trip round the world lasting 
two year's, his business would still be there when he came 
pack, very possibly improved, but perhaps not on his par- 
ticular lines.—I am, Sir, &c., Propucer. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent ** Manufacturer ”’ has, on the facts 
presented, failed to master the technique of staff selection. 
At the present time the best brains are not entering business. 
Scholarships to the Universities are numerous, and the prospects 
of an interesting professional career are too attractive. It 
follows then that really first-class brains cannot be induced to 
enter a trainee scheme at the age of 18. This has been 
recognized and now some effort is being made to induce 
young men to the study of business problems through—e.g., 
the Faculty of Economies of the Universities. Here then is 
where your correspondent could hope to select trainees with 
suecess. The age of such trainees would be abcut 21. The 
mental discipline involved in securing a-good degree and 
the broad theoretical background should prove a basis on 
which to found a capacity for dealing with particular 
problems.—I am, Sir, &c., I. Rusin (B.Com.). 
242 Dalston Lane, Hackney, E.8. 


SCENERY OR FACTORIES? 

[To the Editor of Tne Sprecrator.| 
Sir,—We hear that the Cumberland County Council are con- 
sidering a scheme for road-making over Hardknott Pass into 
Langdale ; similar schemes may be in the air with regard to 
other passes like Sty Head and Honister. To oppose these 
schemes on the ground of preserving natural beauty, peace, 
and seclusion which have fed so many noble minds in the past 
and which now exist only in a very few places in our island is 
to court disaster and the charge of selfishness ; many of my 
friends regard me simply as a dog ina manger. The advocates 
of road development lay stress upon economic expansion 
and put forward the claims of industry, and it is there the 
battle must be fought. 

Would the bankruptcy of West Cumberland industry be 
relieved by disfiguring its mountains with hard and ungainly 
roads ? I admit I have no right to put my delight in Eskdale 
before the needs of Cleator Moor and Whitehaven; but I 
have the right to demand that, if I lose, they shall gain. I 
waive what I believe to be a very strong argument that we 
are the poorer for the deprivation of beauty and the substitu- 
tion of fatuous noise, danger, and unsightliness for solitude, 
majestic peace, and natural loveliness ; but would these roads 
throb with the freightage of reawakened commerce, become 
arteries for its quickened circulation, and bring employment, 
hope and vitality to a stagnant industry ? I believe the 
answer to be No; the secret of damaged trade is not in a 
local disability, but in a general stupidity of human relation- 
ships in a befogged civilization. 

Much as I have enjoyed the hospitality and kindness 
of Cumberland farms, my civic conscience gives me twinges, 
and I would rather see the farmer getting on with his job 
than forced by circumstances into the “ new industry.” 
And I think he is shrewd enough not to be taken in by the 
plea that he will benefit by roads for motorists, for what 
can bring money in can also take money out. Not only 
is the motoring tripper terribly mobile and flashes past 
at 50 miles an hour many a pleasant retreat which the slow 
pedestrian has time to be tempted into samplinz, but he 
can, and does, take his meals with him, can squat by a 
roadside and disfigure it with his temporary scullery, can 
even bed himself in his car and cheat the honest, as well 
as the dishonest, innkeeper ; nay more, the narrow margin 
upon which so many people run their cars compels them 
to a thrift which borders upon meanness. Eskdale may 
be wrong, but it does not want to become a Patterdale, 
the rural seclusion of which has gone for ever, though not 
its beauty. 


May I appeal to all who love the Dales to use all the 
influence they can to prevent their violation for purposes 
of rapid transport for pleasure and to yield only to arguments 
of sound economic advantage, not of the alien minority 
with motor-cars, but of those who belong, who till the soil, 
who have the right, which the visitor has not, of calling the 
tune, seeing that they have to pay, in these dreadful times, 
so relentless a piper ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. ABEL. 

87 Calton Avenue, S.E. 21. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND ROME 
[To the Editor of THe SpectTator.} 
Sir,—Canon Lyttelton’s speculations on what might have 
happened in the Church of England, but for the stand against 
defections to Rome made by Pusey and Keble are not very 
convincing. Historical speculations on ‘ What might have 
been” seldom are. It would be easy to say what the 
Evangelical Revival might have done for the Church of 
England but for the divisions introduced by the Tractarian 

Movement; easy, but not convincing. 

I submit that it would be more true to history to say 
that the Tractarian Movement shaped itself in at least three 
currents: (1) It led to a very large number of individual 
secessions to the Church of Rome, depriving us of intellectual 
giants of the stature of J. H. Newman and W. G. Ward ; 
(2) It led to the formation of a party within the Church of 
England, who remain with us with the avowed object of 
restoring us to the Roman obedience. If my memory is not 
at fault, it is but a short time since a document to that effect 
appeared, signed by well on for 1,000 Priests ; (3) The Trac- 
tarian Movement under the influence of Charles Gore and 
his friends took the form of Anglo-Catholicism, which com- 
bines Pre-Reformation ritual with diluted Modernism. 
This last current having no use for the authority of Rome, 
and seriously impugning the authority of Scripture, rests 
itself on experience, the proved experience of * so-called 
Catholic’ doctrine and worship to produce a_ particular 
type of piety. This type is bound to come into conflict 
with the claims of Socialism to be able to produce a higher 
and more satisfactory type of morality. The danger 
of jettisoning authority will then make itself felt. This 
statement is not mere prophecy. The conflict has already 
begun, and with it a reaction against the mediaeval resusci- 
tation of last century. When the corporate life of the 
Church comes into grips with the corporate life of the State, 
it is likely that the despised individualism of the Evangelical 
movement may prove to be the stronghold of sound religion. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., E. A. Knox (Bishop). 

18 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, Kent. 


“INDIA: THE DANGERS OF DELAY” 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,—I have been very pleased to read in your issue of 
July 20th, 1934, which arrived only two days ago, Lord 
Meston’s article on *“* India: The Dangers of Delay.” He 
has very fairly summed up the whole situation. He says in 
the concluding portion of his article that “ It has always been 
a reproach that, in the matter of political progress, our gifts 
to India have come too late. We were certainly too late in 
recognizing the spirit typified by the National Congress. We 
should not have waited for the War to start the advance 
embodied in the Act of 1919. If any further avoidable 
delay in dealing with the White Paper adds a third such error 
to our record, the result will be sheer calamity. There 
still time for the Prime Minister and Lord Linlithgow to avert 
1 =i 

This is what has always been said by many of my thoughtful 
countrymen from the days of Mr. Gokhale and before, It 
was time that someone in the position of Lord Meston said 
something publicly like this in England. As an Indian who 
completely shares the views and the sentiments expressed by 
Lord Meston in the article quoted above, and as one who has, 
since 1930, worked in close collaboration with British states- 
men in England with the sole object of constructing and not 
obstructing, I feel it my duty publicly to endorse what Lord 
Meston has said. 

I deliberately refrain at this stage from commenting upon 
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the trend of events and opinions in England or in India about 
our future. I shall, however, only express the hope that a 
merciful Providence may soon put an end to this trying period 
of confusion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tes Banapur SApPRvU. 
19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 


HIKING, WALKING AND STALKING 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Hugh Sykes Davies, in his article on ‘*‘ Hiking and 
Politics ” in your last week’s issue, quotes my book, Under the 
Fifth Rib in support of the view that most hikers ‘‘ belong to 
the Labour Party and profess Socialist opinions,” and pro- 
ceeds to diagnose a sinister connexion between hiking and 
revolutionary Socialism. The explanation of the connexion 
is, in fact, very simple and only escapes Mr. Sykes Davies 
beeause he shares the inability of most middle-class people to 
realize the importance of poverty to those who are poor. 
Most of those who belong to the Labour Party do so because 
they are poor and advocate Socialism because they believe 
that it will help to redress the present inequitable distribution 
of wealth. Similarly most of those who hike do so because 
they are poor and cannot afford to possess a car. Ergo, most 
hikers tend to be left-wing in politics because the same circum- 
stance has produced both their hiking and their politics. 

I am unable to make up my mind whether Mr. Sykes Davies 
expects his suggestion that hiking is favoured because of its 
strategical revolutionary value in accustoming people to make 
** Jong marches in a straggling formation well adapted to avoid 
machine-gun fire from aeroplanes, &c. And, in the second 
place, it familiarizes the workers and their leaders with the 
countryside, a fact which might have very great tactical 
importance in a struggle with Government forces” to be 
taken seriously. I should like to think that he means it, if 
only because I should then be unable to deny myself the 
pleasure of asking him whether he thinks that rich men hire 
grouse moors in order to improve their marksmanship in 
preparation for the shooting of revolutionary Communists, 
and ride to hounds in order to prepare themselves for the 
hunting of escaped political prisoners. Hunting, it is obvious, 
affords the huntsman a first-rate knowledge of just the sort 
of country in which an escaped prisoner would be apt to hide. 
But my conviction that he is only, after all, pulling our legs 
and is probably already congratulating himself on the readi- 
ness with which I have risen to his bait, has determined me to 
forgo the pleasure of putting these questions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 East Heath Road, N.W. 3. C. E. M. Joan. 





[To the Editor of Tuk Srectaton.] 

Sir,—Mr. Davies’ ‘ Hiking and Politics’’ and the con- 
troversy on ‘* Walking and Stalking” aptly illustrate the 
inherently contradictory standpoints of the ‘“ Haves” and 
** Have Nots”’ as a whole class. I am reminded how these 
opposing instincts may exist in a single individual by recalling 
my father, a radical parson, blazing out at, and describing as, 
**a kept parasite of the wealthy,” a harmless keeper who 
objected to him mooring his yacht on the edge of a Norfolk 
Broad, and yet a few weeks later ordering the Squire's 
shooting guests off his ‘“* glebe”’ lands, on which they had 
inadvertently trespassed ! 

Similarly Mr. Joad’s ‘‘keeper baiting” hiker would be the 
first to resent trespass in his back garden. Undoubtedly, as 
Mr. Davies suggests, the freedom to roam does bring to the 
town dweller the knowledge of how in the past, the non- 
landed have been robbed of way-rights, water-rights and com- 
mon land, as mentioned by Miss Janet Smith. What it does 
not bring home to him is the cost and care of land, timbering, 
draining, fencing, and that much of the beauty though it 
appears natural is the result of continuous years of patient, 
unseen care. 

Reconciliation of these opposing instincts would seem to 
lie in the basic fact that every Socialist is at heart a Squire 
and only by extending small ownership can one type of mind 
appreciate the difficulties of the other. If keeper, landlord 
and hiker would air their grievances over “a pint” in the 
friendly atmosphere of the village ‘* pub.’ they would emerge 
more reasonable men. Hostels, Labour centres, or Conservative 
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clubs intensify men’s prejudices. Inns bring out comm 
interests. 

May I add that I am not a hiker, landlord or brewer, but, 
trust, A REASONABLE May, 


[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTATOR.] 
Smr,—One cannot but sympathize with Miss Smith in her 
wish for freedom for walkers in the Highlands, yet I Cannot 
ignore my own experience, and what I have invariably hear 
in regard to this matter. Miss Smith mentions certgiy 
forests which are, I believe, very extensive, and, if the publ 


keep to the paths across them, no doubt the disturbance 


not very serious, and we know that deer do get accustome 
to people passing on definite tracts. I cannot, howeye 
believe that trespassers wandering about a moor when grouse 
driving is in progress will not spoil the sport, or, in the case of 
deer, clear a very large extent of ground. 

The question of revenue is debatable, though I am cop. 
vinced that, in most districts, the money obtained by a 
increase of tourists would come far short of that coming from 
the rents, &c., paid for sporting rights. 

Any opinion of the late Lord Cockburn is worth littl, 
He was hopelessly unfair, bitter, and rabid against sport of all 
kinds. I donot defend the methods of Mr. Winans, nor haye 


I ever met anyone who did. There has been, and is, extreme | 


selfishness in certain cases, and that should be condemned, 


There is room for both walkers and stalkers, but there-must ; 


be give and take on both sides. It has, however, to kk 


recognized that indiscriminate intrusion on the moors and F- 
forests, at any rate during the season, can only result in the 
destruction of sport, and thereby prove disastrous to the — 


interests of proprietors, tenants, and many others.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Aspley Guise. F. W. Berry, 


THE MERCHANT NAVY 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. ] 
Sir,—I fully expected that my condemnation of the appalling 
conditions at sea would provoke the hostility of those who 
would prefer that the public be kept ignorant of them. | 
am, therefore, not surprised to read the ingenious and I believe 
futile effort of Mr. Livingstone Holmes to vitiate my case by 
what purports to be a categorical denial of the ten points I 
made last week. 

Briefly reviewing his points of ** denial”’: I repeat that 
manning has in many cases been reduced to the barest legal 
minimum, That allowances and crew stores can be and are 
being cut down both in quality and quantity to the absolute 
legal minimum. That foreign and coloured labour is being in- 
creasingly used. I never said the British flag could be trans- 
ferred to any vessel. During 1931 alone, Britain sold at 
cut crisis prices 127 ships, 400,187 gross tons—the largest 
quantity sold by any country in the world, many of the sales 
being to foreigners. I withdraw nothing about the financial 
misdemeanours of British shipowners. Lord Runciman, 
the shipowner, has himself denounced them. Their orgies of 
overcapitalization are a byword. It is still pertinent to ask 
what they did with the many hundreds of millions of War- 
made profits. The general conditions of service, the long 
hours, bad food and often fetid, foul and overcrowded crew's 
living quarters in our Merchant Navy are facts which more 
than one medical officer of health has denounced. I repeat 
my condemnation of these conditions, which the Board of 
Trade stands indicted for countenancing. 

In his final paragraph Mr. Livingstone Holmes says I am 
not writing what I know, and am the tool of other interests 
who will not come out into the open. I am doing this purely 
on my own bat, quite independently, in connexion or on behalf 
of no political or other society. I stand to gain nothing and 
lose everything by this correspondence, which I entered only 
because life in a seaport town (where 13 per cent. of all seamen 
are living below the poverty line) and actual experience in ship- 
ping, both ashore and afloat, have filled me with intense 
anger at the shameful conditions at sea and the policy of 
shipowners responsible for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KENNETH BRADSHAW. 

74 Granville Road, Liverpool. 

[This correspondence is closed.—Ed. The Spectator.] 
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WHAT WE TALK ABOUT 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Austen Albu in his article of August 17th suggested 
that the victims of the industrial system were being reduced 
toa “ sub-human level of intelligence.”” He quoted as evidence 
of this low level, the conversation of factory girls, in which 
the Opposite Sex, Conditions of Work, Films, Girl Guides, 
Gossip, and Clothes, were frequent subjects. 

Surely this statement needs substantiating by some 
evidence that a higher standard of conversation exists 
outside the factory. Does Mr. Albu think that the Opposite 
Sex plays no part in the conversation of artists and actresses, 
or Scandal and Gossip in that of the University Don? And 
why does he, without explanation, assume that conversation 
about Girl Guides, Films, and Clothes shows a low level of 
intelligence ? I hope this letter will be published, if only because 
the article as it stood constituted a slight on factory workers ; 
and I doubt whether Spectator readers themselves will accept 
the implication that talking about ‘“ Conditions of Work” 
(features disliked); entertainments such as “ Films ” ;. 
or such absorbing interests as are summed up in the words 
“Qpposite Sex,” is in itself an evidence of “ sub-human 
intelligence.” — I am, Sir, &ce., BARBARA BLOOMFIELD, 

11 Seymour Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


IS HAEMOPHILIA SENSATIONAL? 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]} 
Sin,—I have a very high regard indeed for the fairness and 
freedom from rancour which “* Janus ” usually displays in his 
weekly column or two, but I am afraid that his remarks about 
the death of Prince Gonzalo leave rather a nasty taste in my 
mouth. 

In complimenting The Times on its achievement in not 
mentioning the disease from which this Prince suffered, why 
does he spoil his own reputation by pandering to the public’s 
love of the sensational in describing at some length, 
haemophilia? I trust that this fall from grace will not be 
repeated.—I am, Sir, &e., J. S. G. Peat. 

Arundel, 8 Carlaw Road, Prenton, Cheshire. 

[Why anything so singularly interesting scientifically as 
the incidence of haemophilia should be considered sensational 
it is hard to imagine.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


EGOISM AND EGOTISM 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectaror.] 

Sir,—I notice that in my review of The Complete Hazlitt, 
published last week, the word “ egoist ” has been rendered 
“egotist > throughout. I do not know whether this is a 
slip on the part of the printer, or the result of profound 
meditation on the part of the editor who holds the popular 
opinion that there is no difference in meaning between 
the two words. That there is a popular tendency to make 
them mean the same thing and a counter-tendency in 
philosophy to press the claims of *‘ egoism”’ is indicated by 
the excellent Fowler. His words are worth quoting: 
**ego(t)ism.” The two words are modern formations of 
about the same date. Etymologically, there is no difference 
between them to affect the sense, but egoism is correctly 
and egotism incorrectly formed—a fact that is now, since 
both are established, of no importance. Egotism is, or was 
till recently, the more popular form, and is (perhaps conse- 
quently) restricted to the more popular senses—excessive 
use of J in speech or writing, and self-importance or self- 
centredness in character. Egoism shows signs of ousting 
gotism even in these senses, but is also used in metaphysics 
and ethics as a name for the theory that a person has no 
proof that anything exists outside his own mind, and for 
the theory that self-interest is the foundation of morality. 
However arbitrary the differentiation may be, it serves a 
useful purpose if it can yet be maintained.” 

The distinction, I think, is well worth making in regard 
to Hazlitt, for he clearly showed that he regarded himself 
as the only ‘ self’? in the world, that indeed his “ self’? was 
the world. It is paradoxical that in philosophy he denounced 
the theory of self-interest as the basis of morality, but I 
believe this indicates his blindness in regard to his own 
essential nature, a blindness peculiarly common to intensely 





intellectual men. Egoism seems to me a passive, pervasive 
quality ; egotism, aggressive and limited. 

Incidentally, if ** egotism ” is left to stand, it makes nonsense 
of the last paragraph of my review, for Hazlitt definitely 
wrote on “ egotism” and in the narrow, non-philosophical 
sense.—I am, Sir, &c., V.S. PRircHett. 

Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W.1. 


WOMEN AND MEN’S WORK 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Str,—I agree with your correspondents that there are a 
number of girls whose fathers could support them in idleness 
who voluntarily choose to work. Their existence does not 
materially affect the statement that there is an economic 
necessity for the work of young women nowadays, because 
their numbers are relatively so small. The total number of 
people with incomes of over £2,000 in the year when the 
Census was taken was under 90,000, and this included many 
who had no daughters of the age in question. The total 
number of men who might have daughters of 18—20 (i.e., over 
45 years old) was over 5 millions—or more than 50 times 
as great. Even if every girl of 18 whose father is rich is at 
work, the effect on the total percentage is small. 

Nevertheless, I apologize for not referring to these girls, and 
all the more if I thereby appeared to be disparaging their 
motives. I heartily approve the impulse which makes them 
wish to be self-supporting, and rejoice in the extermination 
of economic parasites, both for the sake of the ex-parasites 
and for that of society as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 

53 Marsham Street, S.W.1. Ray STRACHEY, 


THE NAVAL OUTLOOK 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Srr,—I hope I shall not be thought the least bit bellicose 
(a summer in Gallipoli in 1915 cured me of all that) if I 
venture to suggest that Earl Beatty had really got at “‘ the 
root of the matter,’ when he spoke at Portsmouth at the 
opening of Navy Week. 

With all the best will in the world it is obvious that most 
of these Conferences have proved futile, the Disarmament 
Conference perhaps the most visionary, while, to say the 
least of it, the League of Nations is in a bad way. We are 
the only nation that has disarmed in reality, while the rest 
of the Powers look on and smile, without in any way following 
our excellent example. About four years ago, the Admiralty 
allowed themselves to be deprived of twenty necessary 
cruisers, to provide a well-meaning, but idyllic gesture. 

For Heaven’s sake let us get down to bed-rock and face 
facts. A strong British navy is not a disturber of the peace, 
but an absolute necessity to an island country, dependent 
almost entirely on sea-borne traffic for its very sustenance, 
and with more oversea trade and connexions than any other 
Power. 

We are clearly entitled to a navy proportional to ourneeds, 
unfettered by ratios or restrictions, imposed on us by others, 
unless we are content to sink to the level of a second-rate Power. 

Abolish battleships on economic grounds, limit the size of 
cruisers and guns, abolish submarines for humane reasons : 
all these are practical and sensible suggestions, pointing 
towards the beautiful ideal of universal peace, but let us be 
assured that Great Britain retains the proper relative posi- 
tion, due to her, as the greatest maritime nation in the world, 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. N. Wuire, 

Tower House, Southsea. Major, Royal Marines (retd.). 


PECCAVIMUS—SIMPLY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Doubtless all your readers will agree with ‘‘ Janus,” 
that Sir Kingsley Wood ought not to teach us to spell in- 
divisible indivisable ; but ought The Spectator to teach us to 
spell onomatopoeia onamatopoeia, as it assays to do in 
Crossword No. 98 ? 
“It seriously shakes my hitherto implicit faith in hig 
omniscience !”’—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. B. Knicut. 
Kentdale, Shipton Road, York. 
[To other correspondents who have written with varying 
degrees of urbanity on the same subject we express regrets for 
a slip for which there was no excuse.—Eb. The Spectator] 
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Major Douglas’s Gospel 


By R. F. 


THE works of Major Douglas throw out a challenge which 
every thinking man must appreciate. We live in a society 
in which on the one hand many needs, often most urgent 
needs, for goods and services remain unsatisfied, and on the 
other a vast quantity of people earnestly desire to be em- 
ployed in producing them, factories are working below 
capacity and savings exist which would willingly be placed 
for the construction of increased capacity, if required, on 
the basis of a small but assured profit. Moreover, if at any 
time it were proved that our technical powers were so great 
that all needs could be satisfied without utilizing the full 
working power of the community, greater leisure would be 
greedily weleomed by many; yet as things are, leisure for 
most involves penury and misery with primary needs un- 
satisfied. The challenge implied by this is obvious and 
irresistible. ; 

Now there is probably a vague belief in the minds of those 
financial authorities, whom Major Douglas would have us 
think so sinister, that, if things are allowed to take their 
course and some minor adjustments are made, certain natural 
forces in the system will lead us back to a fairly full level of 
employment. The present upward phase of the trade cycle 
encourages them in that belief. Moreover, they probably 
think that orthodox economists, who have applied a mathe- 
matical apparatus to exploring the equilibrium of the system, 
could justify that belief in rigidly logical terms. 

There are, however, good grounds for holding that neither 
of these beliefs is justified, that there are no forces in the 
system, if left to itself, which guarantee its full working, and 
that economists have not satisfactorily analysed the nature 
of the economic equilibrium from that particular point of 
view. Economists have reached definite conclusions on 
other problems connected with the equilibrium. But they 
have not given a satisfactory account of what determines the 
quantity of resources that will get employed. Recently 
serious though inconclusive attempts have been made to 
grapple with this problem. 

While this work proceeds at leisure, years pass, the waste 
and suffering continue, setting up a tension likely, as Major 
Douglas rightly claims, to generate wars and revolutions, 
His challenge is insistent. What of the solution he offers ? 

It has two characteristics which predispose one in its 
favour. One is its economy of means, the other its generality. 
Its economy of means may be contrasted with socialist pro- 
posals. Socialists, concerned, among other things, with the 
same problem as Major Douglas—the failure of our capitalist 
system to function at full capacity—propose centralized 
control over the whole economic system and all its workings. 

The Socialist plan, if put into execution, should, whatever 
else its results, succeed in setting all to work. But what a 
mighty effort is needed for its execution! The problem 
of unemployment cries for quick and drastic remedy. The 
other ideals of Socialism call for gradual, slow and carefully 
planned adjustment. To link the two sets of problems is 
wrong in principle. Major Douglas isolates the unem. 
ployment problem—though he would disapprove of this 
name for it—and offers a remedy especially appropriate to it. 
This procedure is right in principle. 

The second characteristic of his soJution that calls for 
commendation is its generality. Whatever the deficiencies 
of particular industries may have been on the side of pro- 
duction or marketing, recently and formerly, it is clear 
that the evil from which we are suffering is something more 
than the sum of these deficiencies. The institution of 
planning schemes for industries seriatiin leaves the central 
problem untouched. Major Douglas recognizes that what 


HARROD 


is required is a stimulus or corrective applied to the syste: 
as a whole. 

Moreover, I believe that, though Major Douglas's scheme 
of subsidized prices would lead to limitless inflation jt 
adopted as a permanent system, it is worth serious attention 
<8 a recipe in the downward phase of the trade cycle. 


If clear and concentrated thinking were to be applied ty 7 


the general problem, I do not think we should fail to get 
substantial results. Unfortunately, these qualities are not 
prominent in the work under review. The Douglas Manualt 
is by way of setting out the quintessence of Major Douglas's 


thought. It is a collection of extracts from his various 
writings. It was to be hoped that these would be sorted out 


and brought together in such a way as to present a clear and | 


coherent scheme. But the result is a disappointing hotch- 


potch. The book abounds in epigrammatic aphorisms. and 
witty diatribes. There is humanity, also, and a prophetic 
strain. Occasionally in certain passages some semblance 


of systematic thought seems to be taking shape, but it quickly 
fades out into obscurity. Neither his diagnosis of the present 
system nor his practical proposals are presented in a clear 
and orderly way. There is nothing for the mind to grip. 

Some propositions have a specious appearance of precision, 
but they seldom bear close examination. For instance, his 
famous A plus B theorem is set out. He divides the pay- 
ments which the business world has to make into two 
categories : A, payments for wages, salaries and dividends, 
which collectively constitute the whole income which the 
community has to spend in buying goods; and B, other 
payments, for plant, &e. Since the total purchasing power 
available for buying goods is only equal to A, and total 
business costs are equal to A plus B, there is a permanent 
and systematic excess of business costs over business receipts. 
Does Major Douglas really not appreciate that the B pay- 
ments constitute receipts of other businesses? If he 
examines the accounts of a business making consumers’ 
goods, he will no doubt find that the moneys paid out by 
such a business to consumers (A) do not provide consumers 
with sufficient purchasing power to buy the goods at their 
cost value (A plus B). But if he examines the accounts of 
a business engaged on making plant he will find that such a 
business pays more to consumers, as wages, &c., than it takes 
back from them ; for all its receipts constitute the B payments 
of other businesses. 

This clear and precise but fallacious proposition is char- 
acteristically followed by a dark and obscure passage which 
suggests that some of the B payments may not constitute 
receipts by others because they go as premature repayments 
of loans to banks. Such payments should properly be put 
into a separate—call it C—category. But Major Douglas 
must remember that the business world not only makes € 
payments but also has certain C receipts, constituting the 
new loans allowed by banks, which may normally be expected 
to balance the C payments. 

What is so tantalizing about Major Douglas's failure to 
be coherent is that he has grasped an important truth. He 
is right when he urges that there is a problem of general 
purchasing power, transcending the problems of particular 
industries, urgent and isolable. Moreover, he has probably 
done more than all the economists put together to persuade 
a mass of people that this is so. If only a chariot of clear 
thinking could be hitched to his splendid enthusiasm and 
redoubtable power of propaganda ! 








* The Douglas Manual. Being a recension of passages from 
the works of Major C. H. Douglas, outlining Social Credit, compiled 
by Philip Mairet. (Stanley Nott. 5s.) 
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Good Lord Lyttelton 


The Life and Works of George, Lord 


inor Augustan. 
a (Calcutta : 


Lyttelton. 1709-1773. By Ananda Vittal Rao. 

The Book Company Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 
I conress that I opened Dr. Rao’s critical biography of the 
first Lord Lyttelton with some misgiving. The strange 
imprint, the forbidding note announcing that it had been 
submitted and approved as a thesis for the degree of ** Doctor 
of Philosophy in English,” and, more than anything, the 
choice of such a subject by an Indian student filled me with 
gloomy forebodings. But my fears were premature and 
uncalled for. Dr. Rao’s biography is an admirable piece of 
work. If he has nothing original to offer in the way of new 
facts or fresh opinions, he shows by his gift for arranging 
his material, by his choice of quotations, and by his attractive 
style that he understands the cross-currents of eighteenth- 
century literature and politics and is sensitive to their climates 
of taste and ideas; and further, by his careful annotations 
and wide reading, that he possesses the patience and industry 
of a scholar. 

Although there is nothing particularly memorable about 
Georg: Lyttelton—and Dr. Rao does not try to overstate 
his claim to perpetuity—there is so much in his life and 
writings characteristic of the society to which he belonged, 
that he will always be remembered as a type when he is all but 
forgotten as an individual. In his life, which was exemplary 
but undistinguished, as well as in those mildly agreeable 
but uninspired effusions which comprise his ‘“* Collected 
Works,” he epitomized the cultured existence of an eighteenth- 
century Whig gentleman. In both, he went further than many 
of his more famous contemporaries towards achieving the 
French ideal of the honnéte homme. 

Virtue presided at his birth, assisted by those familiar 
personifications Industry, Sobriety, Classical Learning, Litera- 
ture and Landscape Gardening. The gifts they brought to 
his cradle were not given in vain. With the exception of a 
title and an ample fortune, both of which he was afterwards 
to obtain, he began his sober and prudent career with all 
the advantages a devoted father could offer him. From his 
home at Hagley—‘' The British Tempe” of Thomson’s 
Seasons—he was sent to Eton, where he met Pitt, Fielding 
and Grenville and from there to Christ Church, the inspiration 
of his first verses—*‘ cant of shepherds and flocks and crooks 
dressed with flowers,”? commented Dr. Johnson, who heartily 
disliked Lyttelton and could hardly bring himself to write 
his Life. From Oxford he proceeded to France, where he 
dabbled in diplomacy, and to Italy, carefully avoiding 
“ grapes, new wine and pretty women,” but was recalled after 
two years when his father refused to send him any more money, 

From his return to England to his death some forty years 
later, nothing but the tragic death of his first wife—the 
subject of his best poem—and an unhappy second marriage 
disturbed the progress of a career that was as calm and ordered 
as his verses. He became Secretary to the Prince of Wales, 
tepresented Okehampton in Parliament, joined the ‘‘ Young 
Patriots,’ sat in the Cabinet after Walpole’s defeat, and 
finally found himself in the upper chamber after a brief 
period of office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The best 
that can be said of Lyttelton as a statesman is that he was 
incorruptible ; the worst, that he was unimaginative, absent- 
minded and long-winded——** a pompous old Grandee,” accor- 
ding to Horace Walpole, who snatched every opportunity for 
holding his uncle’s enemy up to ridicule. 

As a patron of letters it was another matter. Lyttelton 
used his personal prestige and his public position to encourage 
and support professional writers. Grave but amiable, he 
enjoyed playing Maecenas to the minor Augustans. Thomson 
composed part of his Seasons at Hagley and submitted 
the manuscript to his host for correction, an action which the 
latter unwisely interpreted after the poet’s death as permission 
to alter and rewrite much of the poem. Fielding, who 
dedicated his Tom Jones to him, Joseph Warton, Mallet, 
West and Shenstone were among the many men whom 
Lyttelton assisted in various ways. Pope, who needed no 
assistance from anyone, was one of his closest friends, and so, 
too, were Garrick and Dodsley, whose famous anthology 
tenetited from his supervision. When in London, Lyttelton 
Was a passionate salonnier and was such a constant visitor at 


Mrs. Montagu’s in Hill Street that a more than literary 
sympathy was suspected between them. At Hagley he was no 
less passionately attached to the prevailing craze for land- 
scape gardening in the picturesque style, and incurred the 
jealousy of his friend and neighbour, Shenstone, who could 
never design a prospect without Lyttelton going one better. 
Dr. Rao displays unexpected taste and sympathy in his 
account of the prospects and cascades at Hagley and lingers 
affectionately over the “ ruin,’ which Lyttelton artfully 
disguised with ‘“‘ the true rust of the Barons’ Wars.” He 
introduced Nature into his domains with the same feeling as 
he had introduced her into his pastorals, a feeling that trembles 
with the first intimations of the romantic revival. He died 
as the sun was rising on a new age, enthroned on his good 
works and supported by all the deities who had attended his 
cradle, though not before he had paid for the correctness of 
his own life with the mortification of seeing his son, who was 
to become the ‘ Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” wasting his sub- 
stance in riotous living. He lies buried along with so many 
of the minor Augustans he had patronized, and amongst whom 
he is not to be counted the least, in the great mausoleum of 
** Johnson’s English Poets.” Joun Haywarpb. 


Liberty and Violence 


The Roots of Violence. Merttens Lecture, 1934. 
Ratcliffe. (Hogarth Press. 1s.) 

Liberty Today. By C. E.M. Joad. (Watts and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
Tne contrast between democracy and dictatorship is not a 
question of abstract definitions. It is best understood by 
reference to what is actually done by those in control of 
government and to what has been recently done by certain 
groups in taking control. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe describes the 
situation in the world at present most vividly—the continu- 
ance of the belief and the practice of violence since the Great 
War, murder as a method of destroying political opponents, 
and race-persecution in Germany ; but he is not concerned 
with the alternative policy which would make violence unlikely 
or impossible. His short study, therefore, is mainly a state- 
ment of what is evil in the more primitive forms of govern- 
ment, which have been revived to meet exceptional needs in 
certain countries. 

Mr. Joad is concerned rather with the principles upon 
which civilized government should rest. He, too, describes 
the political situation today; but in more philosophical 
terms. He states the arguments, for example, both in favour 
of rule by “ experts ” and against it. He writes well; and his 
whole treatment of the subject is vigorous. But a_philo- 
sophical discussion of liberty seems to over-estimate the 
importance of argument in the art of government. He 
follows Mill; and ke could not have a better leader. But in 
all discussions of liberty and violence today, there is a danger 
that the older terminology may have no force in practice, 
against the emotional currents of an entirely new situation. 

Certainly reason is the only means of obtaining truth ;_ but 
the fear of emotion and the false belief that all emotion disturbs 
or obstructs reason are unfortunate survivals of eighteenth 
century intellectualism. Indeed, it is possible that the failure 
to maintain or to improve civilized government is largely due 
to our lack of emotional training. The emotions can be 
trained, as well as the intelligence ; and there are emotional 
needs in politics as well as in general culture, which will be 
satisfied crudely if they are not given a more civilized expres- 
sion. The democratic and libertarian tradition has been too 
highly intellectualized. Again, it is dangerous to speak of 
the “ limits ” of liberty or to argue that ‘* scepticism *’ should 
ke the final result of education. The tendency to believe 
what one is told is not objectionable. The alternative to a 
dictator’s dogma is not the rejection of all enthusiasm, but 
the generous acceptance of a nobler cause. Indeed, the best 
service Mr. Ratcliffe and Mr. Joad have rendered in these two 
small books is that they urge the reader to go further. It may 
be true that dictatorship is a form of barbarism ; but the alter- 
native is not a return to an old faith. The needs which are 
supplied, in a crude form, by dogmatic authoritarianism and 
the emotional satisfaction it gives both to the “ leader” and 
his followers, should be supplied by something quite new in the 
democratic tradition. There is new good as well as new evil 
in the present world, C. De.isLe Burns. 


By 8. K. 
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The Poor in a Country District 


The Legacy of the Rural Guardians : A Study of Conditions 
in Mid-Essex. By George Cuttle. (W. Heffer and Sons, 
Cambridge. 15s.) 

Mr. Currie here records, in 384 carefully written pages, 
the vagaries and vicissitudes of Poor Law Administration 
in an area of some 650 square miles, including Chelmsford, 
Braintree, Maldon, Dunmow and Ongar, with a population 
in 1931 of 184,000. He shows that the Guardians of the Poor 
were abolished de facto in 1894 when Councillors elected 
for sanitary duties became guardians ev officio, whereas 
persons elected as Guardians had previously acted ea officio 
as the Sanitary Authority—a real discouragement to those 
who cared more for the poor than for roads. 

The dispassionate record of the treatment of vagrants 
from 1894 onwards makes terrible reading and some of 
the worst cases are the most recent. The Report of the 
Departmental Committee of 1930 on Vagrancy, to which 
the author does not refer, amply confirms the impression 
created by his summary. The Annual Report of the Minister 
of Health, published last week, shows that the numbers 
of casuals relieved in 1933 were greater by 10 per cent. than 
in 1931 and that today, as thirty years ago, the majority 
are capable of and genuinely seeking work, often footsore 
and hungry and forced to seek relief through poverty. Men 
still sometimes go to prison in preference to casual wards, 
and the passion for centralization in the name of economy 
means that the aggregations are larger, the routine more 
rigid, and the effect on the minds of the occupants more 
depressing. Overcrowding is still common, and men who 
still have a few shillings left are refused admittance in this 
year of grace 1934, on the ground that “they are not, in 
fact, destitute.” If this book can arouse fresh interest 
in a system which is a disgrace to England, it will on this 
ground alone have justified the labour involved in its com- 
pilation. 

On the humanitarian aspects of public administration 
Mr. Cuttle’s researches reveal some improvement, as also 
on the treatment of mental deficiency, but the current report 
of the Ministry of Health shows that ** Councils are continuing 
to make use of Poor Law Institutions to relieve the pressure 
on Mental Hospitals *’°—apparently with the approval of 
the Ministry, whose comments make it clear that the facilities 
for early treatment of mental disorder afforded by the Act 
of 1930 are not being adequately used. Speaking of schools 
for backward children, Mr. Cuttle says truly that ‘ The 
value of local interest and co-operation does not vet seem 
to be properly assessed.’ Small schools with a strong local 
committee can, as he shows, often do more than large 
institutions. The best in human beings cannot be brought 
out if too many are herded together. In this, as in other 
matters, the modern urge for centralization on grounds of 
economy is being rapidly discredited. In dealing with 
the treatment of unemployment in this area Mr, Cuttle 
emphasizes that local camaraderie is a very real thing, 
which is being discouraged rather than utilized by 
Government action. ‘It does not,” he says, * appear to 
be realized by some that many simple folk doing elementary 
work faithfully think they are of some small use to the 
world. It is a shock to find they are not wanted. ... 
Unemployment is no justification for any form of degradation 
by the mode in which it is relieved.” 

Mr. Cuttle duly records the absurdity of the Insurance 
Scheme gaps. He does not, however, refer to the widespread 
resentment among artisans in small country towns at the 
ease with which unskilled men, mostly young, can obtain 
unemployment benefit on which they are willing to exist 
until again foreed to do a minimum of work. Their numbers 
are small, but they tend to infect others and to bring the 
yast majority of genuine unemployed men into disrepute. 

- Of rural guardians in general Mr. Cuttle observes ‘* in this 

realm as in others a small percentage suffices to sweeten the 

work of doctrinaires and economists,” and he quotes the 

Chairman of a Board of Guardians as saying after 50 years’ 

continuous work : 


** One day last week there were eighteen people outside my door, 
all asking for some little thing, but not one asked me for money. 
Here am I, in contact with the poor as much as anyone, and some- 
timres the whole year passes, and I am not asked for a penny.” 


$F 


Space forbids further quotations from this valuable and 
moving recital of facts. Rightly interpreted it is q Call tp 
action, an antidote against the complacency of officia) 
reports, and an appeal to the conscience and good will ot 
every man who cares for his fellows and for the future of his 
country. 

It is a pity that Mr. Cuttle has not rounded off his work 
by quoting some figures. The cost of outdoor relief for England 
and Wales for 1914, for example, was £2,500,000 ; for 1934 
it is nearly £17,000,000. Yet there are more children than 
ever before in institutions or boarded-out at the public cost 
more persons than ever before in Mental and other Hospital, 
more people drawing Old Age and other Pensions, twice gg 
many Industrial Assurance Policies in force, and twice gs 
many beds occupied in public hospitals. The road of universal 
beneficence clearly is not leading us to salvation. 

The late Alfred Marshall, an economist who weighed his 
words, was wont to remind his pupils that “* laisser faire” was 
the first half of an eighteenth-century “slogan” of the French 
physiocrats which ran “laissez faire, laissez aller.” The 
emphasis was on faire and aller and was best translated 
‘Let us be up and doing.” There is much to criticize in 
Local Government, but much to admire, and the criticism 
evoked by these revelations should be tempered by the 
concluding paragraph of the Ministry of Health’s summary 
of work done during the past twelve months. “The 
Minister has to acknowledge, in the fullest possible terms, 
the public service rendered during the last three years by 
Local Authorities and their staffs, often in circumstances of 
very great difficulty and strain.” 

ARNOLD WILSON, 


Mrs. S. T. Coleridge 


Mrs. S. T. Coleridge’s Letters to 
Edited by Stephen Potter, 


Minnow Among Tritons. 
Thomas Poole, 1799-1834. 
(Nonesuch Press. 16s.) 

OprosiTE the portrait of Mrs. Coleridge which reappears as 

frontispiece to this volume, a cut of a large bear with a 

malicious eye and a staff in his paws seizes the attention—an 

emblematic animal. It is only because Mrs. Coleridge is 
described as a Minnow that one feels she is safe in such neigh- 
bourhood—and possibly, though the minnow is one of the 

prettiest fishes below the sluices, even that safety is not a 

happy one. Of course, among the grandees of thought and 

poetry from Wordsworth to Hartley Coleridge, Mrs. Coleridge 
was no intellectual champion ; and of course she could not 
keep S. T. Coleridge with her for many years. But let us 
shun the bear, and even forget the minnow; then these 
letters may be enjoyed as an old-fashioned account of family 

occurrences with some matters of permanent importance. I 

shall go so far as to say that if among one’s correspondents 

nowadays one had half a dozen so plainly informative as 

Mrs. Coleridge the postman’s knock would be more welcome. 

So far as these letters—which Mr. Potter found no further 
away than the British Museum—telate to S. T. Coleridge, they 
are remarkable for their tone of patience and self-restraint. 
The earliest belongs to the year 1799 ; Mrs. Coleridge is alone 
with her dead child Berkeley, and not unnaturally she wishes 
S. T. C. were with her. His absence continues. ‘* I am weary,” 
she says, “ of this long long absence.” Then there is a gulf in 
the correspondence, as it is printed, until 1807, when she is 
still puzzled by her husband's absenteeism. In 1810: 

*S. T. C. has been here the last four or five months... 
Poor Man !—I have not the least doubt but he is the most unhappy 
of the two ; and the reason is too obvious to need any explanation.— 
It must, however, be confessed, he has been in almost uniform 
kind disposition towards us all during his residence here.” 

After this, Mrs. Coleridge settled down with considerable 

success to her isolation—a position which at the period 

implied more of social discomfort than it would nowadays. 

She heard little more of Coleridge, in general, than any other 

acquaintance, but in 1832 he is still ** my poor S. T. C.” 

Mrs. Coleridge’s views were simple: her husband was 
embarrassed by ‘ eccentricity ’ in meeting a world of con- 
vention and efficiency. As time went on, she had a second 
great example in her life of the same unsuitable originality. 
She could do nothing about it ; and yet she was the mother 
of that breeze-like wanderer Hartley, who. caused not only 
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her but Mr. Wordsworth too such early apprehension. Her 
amusingly (or pathetically) detached observations on Hartley’s 

culiarities are worth finding. His biographers, I believe, 
have not used them all, but the best passage (1815) has pre- 
viously been in print : 

“ Qne thing I have warned him against, that of flying about in 
the open air, and uttering his poetic fancies aloud: this he con- 
stantly does, when the fit is on him, whether it rain or shine, whether 
it be dark or light, and when we are sitting in the Parlour with the 
Curtains drawn, between the whistling of the wind, we hear him 
whizzing by, and sometimes his Uncle [Southey] calls out to him 
‘whither so fast Endymion ?”’ alluding to his visits at Rydal-hall 
to Lady Diana Flemming, who is an old lady, about whom poor H. 
cannot endure to be teized.”’ 
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Even Derwent Coleridge, who in the end achieved a large 
measure of sober security, and became the first Principal of 





vers 

a St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, once caused his mother some 
-d his admiring concern. “ He is full as romantic, and abstracted 
” Was as ever his poor father was at his age.” She writes of the 
rench | _Coleridgean tendency with a certain pride, overshaded by her 

The | sense of common needs and business. ‘I have not heard 
late | from Derwent a very long time ; he was far from well when 
ze in he last wrote ; had been writing a few poems, which by the 
icism way he would not let me see because, forsooth, I had dissuaded 
> the him, while at Cambridge, from indulging that luxury, and 
mary had not praised his productions.’ Mrs. Coleridge liked 
“The Southey’s poetry better than her husband's ; but it is un- 
rms, likely that the reason for that lay in her husband’s excluding 
rs by her from his verse. Mr. Potter includes a facsimile of part of 
es of “ Lewti,” in which perhaps Sara had been the original unkind 


_ *Cireassian.” But one would not apply that to Mrs. Cole- 
IN, ridge’s judgements on other writings. Her disapproval of 
Coleridge's publishing ‘‘ Christabel’? and what she calls 
“ Koula-Khan ”’ was probably involved with a fear that they 
were only opium dreams. 

Mr. Potter has once more shown himself a spirited editor of 


oh Coleridgeana. In his Introduction, he discusses the separation 
of Coleridge and his wife, using many sources of fact and 
Sas opinion. In the order of the Letters, the present No. 29 
he should precede 28 and indeed 27, receiving the date 1824 
an instead of 1825. Epmcxnp BLUNDEN. 
e is 
igh- : 
te 6 Henry VIII and the Reformation 
om The ee inEngland. ByG.Constant. (Sheedand Ward. 
dge ys.) 
not Tr cannot be a matter of great moment to a number of people 
as whether the precise instant of the Reformation in England 
ese occurred in the reign of Henry VIII or of Edward VI, just as 
iily there are few people who can now wax hot over the Revolution 
I of 1688. The important thing to most is that they should 
nts have occurred at all. But it is as well to get the perspective 
as tight, to see how things did actually happen, if we are to grasp 
me. the problem of power in our day, or to realize how history 
her grows by what seems to be a series of chances. Thus this 
ey book of M. Constant’s, translated by the Rev. R. E. Seantle- 
ny bury, will be very welcome to those who are interested in such 
- matters. 
hes Not that the general aspect as depicted by M. Constant is 
Aa very new, for in spite of the statements made by Mr. Belloc 
in in his characteristic Preface, few of us hold the childish notion 
is that Henry was a good man who for conscience’ sake purified 


our faith and abjured the errors of Rome. Indeed readers of 
the Cambridge Modern History will find nothing startling in 
the general view : what is of interest is the greater detail and 
high precision of this extremely well-documented study, 
which does indeed emphasize certain aspects more than usual. 
It is borne in upon us more strongly than before that the 





le dogmatic changes during Henry VIII's reign were nil. If the 
od Ten Articles of 1536 did seem to indicate a veering towards 
S- Lutheran doctrine, it was only by omission, for political 
er reasons; the Six Articles of 1539 were altogether Roman. 
M. Constant also gives greater weight to the Henricians than 
as is usually given them by historians, and he adds great interest 
n- by the use he makes of the recent discovery of the Articles of 
id the meeting at Wittenberg in 1536, which account for the form 
y. of Henry’s Ten Articles. 
oe M. Constant is extremely fair in his description of the 


y schism, though one may doubt if it was such a personal matter 


as he implies. It was bound to come, not only on account 
of the growth of the national spirit, as he suggests, but 
also because of the weakening of Papal authority due to the 
simultaneous appearance of more than one Pope, and again 
because of the bureaucratic tactlessness shown by the Papacy 
in dealing with great princes. What emerges from the 
earlier chapters is not the wickedness of the schism, but the 
fact that, so far as Henry was concerned, it was an intrigue 
for power, waged on the temporal plane by Rome as much 
as by London : in fact, it is clear that Clement VII would 
have granted Henry his annulment without much pother 
had he not been afraid of the Emperor, who was Catherine 
of Aragon’s nephew. Nobody will disagree with him as to 
the horror and the evil social effects of the too sudden and 
drastic dissolution of the monasteries. We are more likely 
to react against the one-sidedness of Mr. Belloc’s Preface, who 
categorically states that Henry was weak, and who, though 
he declares that Henry’s reign was one of terror, fails to men- 
tion the Marian persecution, still remembered in some parts of 
the country, or the benevolence of Somerset’s rule. 

Where M. Constant shows his Roman Catholic bias is in his 
treatment of great figures: every sufferer on the Papal side 
is compact of all the virtues, even the weak and ineffectual 
Cardinal Pole; those on the other are entirely despicable. 
Cranmer was more than a weak tool, and there was no need 
to repeat the silly story of his carting his wife about in a 
trunk : Cromwell was not altogether base. But personalities 
apart, M. Constant gives a very fair view of what happened, 
though he allows nothing for the very real fervour for reform 
which must have animated a considerable section of the people 
for anything to have been done at all: and he rather weakens 
his case by ascribing gross doctrinal error to Tyndale by 
rendering caritas as “love” instead of “ charity,” an error 
repeated by the revisionists of 1881. Charity is a cold word 
in English. 

Mr. Scantlebury has done his work well, and the translation 
reads easily. It is a pity, however, that since he did alter the 
original text in some respects he did not adapt it more to 
English readers, and make one or two corrections. M. 
Constant, for instance, always refers to ‘“* Bloody Mary ” as 
Mary Tudor, the name by which we popularly know, not 
Henry's daughter, but his sister; which at the beginning 
may cause some confusion. Something should be done to 
correct the sentence which runs: ‘On his return, .. . he 
stayed in London for a few days, and the university cordially 
offered him hospitality.” Which university ? There was 
none in London. East Durham in Norfolk should surely read 
East Dereham. ‘Field of the Cloth of God” is an obvious 
misprint : but these are small flaws in an otherwise excellent 
and stimulating book, which need appear none the worse to 
Protestants for being written from a frankly Roman Catholic 
point of view. Bonamy Dosrfe. 
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By GRAHAM GREENE 


Come In at the Door. 
7s. 6d.) 

Blind Men Crossing a Bridge. 
10s.) 

Deep Streets. 


By William March. (Rich and Cowan. 


By Susan Miles. (Constable. 


By Benedict Thielen. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is unfair to judge a novelist by standards he does not 
recognize, but any novelist, even so romantic a novelist as 
Miss Miles, does try to give an illusion of life, and an extra- 
ordinary sense of real people and of real pain is the first 
quality one notices in Mr. March’s new novel. He seems 
to write with all his senses when most novelists write with 
one. His imagination is as aural as it is visual. The dead 
negro hanging in the prison yard (‘* His hands were like 
the splayed claws of a dead hawk. They were rigid and 
curved with pain *’) is not more strictly seen than the early 
morning damp is heard: ‘* There was, also, in the gutters 
of the gaol a ,|hushed, precise sound of dampness congealing 
and flowing, and dripping, finally, a long way on to tin.” 
Come In at the Door is a novel of exceptional interest ; 
the first hundred pages, had they been published separately 
as a long short story, could have ranked with the best stories 
of childhood in English. Placed alongside The Turn of the 
Screw the opening section retains its significance, it is not 
overshadowed. The comparison is not arbitrary, for Mr. 
March’s novel is a study in terror, a terror conveyed with 
an appalling precision of phrase. The child, Chester Hurry, 
is motherless ; he lives with his father and his black nurse, 
Mitty. on a farm in the Mississippi delta; his nurse is his 
father’s mistress, a handsome ruthless woman with a pas- 
sionate love for the boy. To the farm comes Baptiste, a 
French half-caste almost white, a frivolous quick-witted 
conceited man who draws the child's affections away from 
Mitty. But Baptiste will not stay. and the child in a rage 
of jealousy allows Mitty to use him secretly to cast a * death 
spell ~~ on the half-caste. Baptiste for awhile laughs at the 
spell, but the fears of the other negroes work on his mind, 
he is frightened, he tries to get the spell removed, he goes 
out of his mind and kills a negro dwarf whom he believes 
has cast it, and Mitty takes the child to see him hanged. 
This section of the novel is deeply imagined ; each character, 
however brief his appearance, has been dredged up, one 
feels. from the levels of sub-conscious experience. 
Even the dwarf, who appears only to be murdered, with 
his wrinkled aged brows and purple skin and his beautiful 
an almost Shakespearean desolation 
* He cried again in terror, his chest 
organ-like voice rolling magnificently 


lowest 


booming voice, lends 
to the act of murder. 
rising and falling, his 
across the fields.” 
The novel, from Baptiste’s death onwards, is a little less 
satisfving. There is a slightly text-book air in the psychologi- 
cal case he presents, a touch of eccentricity in the charac- 
terization. Chester, in the sickness which follows the hanging. 
forgets Baptiste, forgets the final dreadful only 
in dreams he sometimes sees ** a sort of clock and a pendulum 


seenes : 


that swings back and forth and turns in a dizzy way. There 
is a big hawk with yellow claws flying over my head.” His 


mother’s relatives take him from his father and Mitty: 
he grows up under the cramping load of something he cannot 
remember. He finds most companionship with his uncle 
Bushrod who has married unhappily and who explains the 
significance of the pictures he has tattooed on his body: 
** When a man writes a book or makes a statue or does any- 
thing like that. he is only taking something ugly out of 
himself and making it beautiful; then the thing which has 
been troubling him can’t hurt him any more.” So the 
story is broken, not only by sedate extracts from the diarv 
of Chester's great-aunt who supplies the necessary point 
of sanity, but also by short stories and fantasies (sentimental, 
ironic, tragic). which I imagine are meant to be the fruits 
of Chester's creative mind which plays round the forgotten 
experience but misses a final integration (the ‘ something 
ugly “ remains). The novel ends with his father’s death, 
his return to the farm, his meeting with Mitty, his recollection 
of Baptiste: “ His face was twisted with pain and his hands 
pressed together in agony. ‘I’m very amuzing,’ he shouted 


over and over, ‘Um essentially a comic character !* py 
his words weve lost in the larger sound of the world’s fury» 
The last word of all is allowed to the normal, to the grey 
aunt's irrelevances : 

“Mrs. Herman Outerbridge has got the books of the Pearl 
County Ladies’ Auxiliary in a fearful tangle and it is up to me ty 
straighten them out again. It does seem that a mature woman 
a high-school graduate, could write a few short paragraphs withoy 
misspelling most of the words or do simple sums in addition and 
multiplication, but alas, such is not the case! I do not know hoy 
this county would get along, if it were not for me.” 

Mr. March's economy and freshness of phrase are the 
results of clear sight and clear hearing. Banality of phrase, 
the poeticizing of experience comes from a failure to use the 
senses; it is an acceptance of sight and sound and smell at 
second hand. When Mr. March describes “a bedlam of 
crowing cocks, some far away, with voices like faded threads 
against the horizon,” the freshness of his style is as mucha 
physical as an intellectual quality, and one might say that 
the failure of Miss Miles in Blind Men Crossing a Bridge 
is partly a physical failure of the senses to recall their reactions, 
Her novel is appallingly long; it runs to 850 pages: and 
nowhere (I speak open to correction, for I found it quite 
impossible to read the whole novel) could I find a sign of 
accuracy. Her first paragraph is typical of the whole book; 

“ Profound and without stain, unmarred by any sullying touch 

of man or of beast or of light-footed bird. unstirred by ruffling 
breezes, the snow, still as a pall, lav spread in calm beauty above 
the graves.” 
This tendency to repeat everything explains the 850 pages, 
If the snow was without stain, of course it was ‘ unmarred 
by any touch, &c.” ; if it was still, of course it was unstirred 
and “spread in calm beauty, &e.° Adjectives and meta- 
phors of appalling banality drip from Miss Miles’s pen. Miss 
Miles is nothing if she is not poetic : her first hero (her noyel 
covers three generations) is a young poet; his sensibility is 
extreme : 

* He found it hard to discipline himself when the oaf’s hobnailed 
boot crushed heedlessly the stem of a straving blossom .. . 
George stooped and stretched his hand, and caught up the injured 
snowdrop. Though the stalk was crushed the flower was barely 
sullied, George walked on with hand cupped about the fragile 
thing. He bathed it in the mere and then dried it in the sunshine.” 
A few pages later: 

* There stood upon the shelf a delf basin, full of cowslips. George 
filled both his hands with chilly young buds, unopened. He stood 
mute with hands stretched as with a proffered gift. His impulsive 
act upset his sister.” 

And once more George : 

**Tm going far away, he said hoarsely, ‘ until Whitsun.’ 

(Were they shining tears that made her dark eyes so star-like ? 

* To Cornwall ‘y must go.’ Meg's voice was husky too. 

He felt a sudden need. A gift for her: something fragrant ... 
something fresh and soft : a nosegay of budding cowslips, or prim- 
roses half blown, with dew upon them still.” 

But perhaps the most extreme example of Miss Miles’s 
fragrant transformations is that of the Hadaway’s mare: 

* Shy half-formed phrases and curtailed words fluttered like 
birds within George's heart. But his lips were awed and hushed 
by beauty still, though his heart was vocal. Meg's eyes were on 
the Hadaway’s mare, which, against damson boughs, gleamed pale 
as a flitting cobweb.” 

Blind Men Crossing a Bridge is a silly and badly written 
book, which attracts attention only because it has been so 
pompously produced. It is one more example of a_ book 
sold by weight. Mr. March's novel costs Gd. ; Miss 
Miles’s, because it contains about a quarter of a_ million 
words, 10s. 


C8. 


Deep Streets is not ** an amazing achievement * (her pub- 
lisher’s description of Miss Miles’s novel), but at least it 
is not pretentious. It is written in a conventionally modern 
manner, quick snatches at a number of lives in New York, 
showing rather too melodramatically the fallacy in the 
optimistic ideas of life indulged in by three ‘* rosy-cheeked, 
white-haired old gentlemen with comfortably rounded little 
bellies and philosophies.” The stvle is a great deal better 
in its undistinguished way than Miss Miles’s. It may be 
dead, but at any rate it is dead without flowers. 
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It Must Be Murder 


By RUPERT 
, on Southampton Water. By Freeman Wills Crofts. 
MYS Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Constable Guard Thyself. By Henry Wade. (Constable. 
the Chinese Orange Mystery. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 
Is. 6d.) P . cap : 4 , 

Downstairs. By R. Philmore, (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
i: Jourjer Calling. By David Whitelaw. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
a By Roger East. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


ell is Answered. R 

a Sayetery of the Cape Cod Players. 

; (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) 
; Desire to Kill. By Alice Campbell. 


By J. M. Spender. 


(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


j Silence of a Purple Shirt. By R. C. Woodthorpe. (Ivor 
x Nicholson. 7s. 6d. 
By Val Gielgud. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


 Gravelhanger. 
" Bombay Mail. 
| Tur reviewer of detective fiction has a difficult task. He 
must somehow manage to convey the various qualities of a 
~ number of very similar novels without disclosing more than a 
' fraction of their plots. He may perhaps say that a rich and 
© elderly recluse is found dead in the library, but only if this 
familiar occurrence takes place in the first chapter. Let him 

so much as mention the piece of yellow chiffon which was 


By Lawrence G. Blochman. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


E found with the Malay dagger in the shrubbery, and he loses his 
| job. Yet many of these books contain little beside their plots. 


Characterization and style are often sketchy, and after reading 
several in quick succession it is easy to confuse Inspector A 
with Superintendent B, one squint or scar on the wrist with 
another from an earlier mystery. Each reader no doubt has 
his particular bugbear in such stories, but there are some 
practices so noxious as to be universally condemned ; extreme 
coincidence, for example, and the withholding of essential 
clues from the reader, the introduction of mysterious poisons 
unknown to science and the use of intuition so powerful as to 
resemble second sight. The present writer long ago decided 
that no detective story whose dramatis personae include a 
Chinaman can be of the first rank ; but there is no method 
of determining how red a herring may be before it stinks, or 
even of deciding on a quota number for these infuriating fish. 

The first thing that strikes the reviewer of these eleven 
volumes is the modern necessity for murder. Some years ago 
a good theft, an abduction, any pretty piece of chicanery, 
was enough to keep a reader happy. But today these things 
signify nothing. ‘Today it must be murder. 

The first three books on the list are by tried professionals, 
and very good they are. The best detective stories are not 
written by Cabinet Ministers on their off days (though they 
may be read by them): they are written by people who have 
spent much time and trouble perfecting their methods and 
simplifying their themes. Mr. Crofts is a master. In this 
book he abandons the normal practice of beginning with the 
murder and working backwards and forwards simultaneously 
until the end and the beginning are one. Instead he begins at 
the conception of the crime and divides his book into four 
parts—two in which we watch the criminals at work and two 
in which Inspector French follows them (sometimes wrongly) 
step by step. Even so there is some doubt in the reader's 
mind whether the original criminals are responsible for a 
second lot of murders, and the whole business is enthralling. 
Mr. Crofts’ application to detail, and his practised skill in first 
constructing and then smashing up water-tight alibis, have 
never been better used. One up to the police ! 

Mr. Wade is another old hand, and Constable Guard Thyself 
isa classic example of the pure detective story. Almost all the 
characters are members of the police force, and Mr. Wade 
writes well enough to lift them above the usual lay-figures of 
detective fiction. He also contrives, as always, to give great 
verisimilitude to his setting. He is almost too liberal of clues, 
especially in the first chapter, where an experienced sleuth will 
quickly catch the scent. 

Mr. Queen is a constant joy. In his new book he is as 
resourceful as ever. But is he ever quite fair to his reader ? 
He makes a great show of magnanimity, and always intro- 
duces, some three chapters from home, a “ challenge to the 
reader,” in which he asserts that all the available clues have 
been paraded; in The Chinese Orange Mystery a small but 
vital one is omitted. Nevertheless the book is excellent, and 
moves at a tremendous pace, from the discovery of a murdered 


HART-DAVIS 


stranger locked in an empty room, with his clothes and every 
other movable object turned back to front, to the dénouement, 
which is of a magnificent, Chestertonian simplicity. 

This pace and the resulting compulsion of attention are lack- 
ing in Mr. Philmore’s first book, which though indifferently 
written is adequately worked out. It is difficult to take 
interest in the story, though the murderer well deserved his 
fate: ‘he thrust out his wine-reddened lips,” for instance, 
suggests an overdose of Australian burgundy. 

After a series of police triumphs, Mr. Whitelaw’s preface is 
refreshing. He is determined to do without “the force.” 
“It seems a shame,” he says, “‘ impertinent, to drag in the 
members of so able and hard-working a body of men, pitchfork 
them into a story and slaughter their reputations to make : 
reader’s holiday.” A praiseworthy resolve, which later one 
heartily wishes unmade. The book is pleasantly written, but, 
despite the presence of aeroplanes and telephone wires (which 
are, of course, immediately cut) it has a slow, old-fashioned air 
(the mysterious house is called Wynd Marches), like an 
abridged Wilkie Collins or early Oppenheim. 

From Kent to Essex, where an actress has been living alone 
in a friend’s house for a fortnight. She is having a bath in the 
evening and idly rings the bell. A handsome young footman 
appears and brings her champagne. An unconventional open- 
ing to an entertaining book. Mr. East provides some good 
detection and a nimble double twist at the finish. 

From Kent to Cape Cod and a brisk and amusing murder, 
in which a skunk has a part. Mr. Spender makes only one 
mistake. If you introduce apparently irrelevant characters, 
there must be more than one of them. Unity (at any rate in 
herrings) is weakness. 

From Cape Cod to Paris, though Miss Campbell's reasons for 
choosing this milieu are obscure. The characters are described 
constantly as speaking swift and idiomatic French, but the 
few words of that language that appear are almost all 
incorrectly spelt. The identity of the murderer is evident at 
an early page, and the detectives are always two paces behind 
the reader. A passable but incompetent book. Here is the 
chief suspect incriminating herself heavily before the murder. 

** If you wanted to kill someone—quickly, not bungling it — 
where would you aim?’ 

‘Here.’ The painter gravely indicated the upper edge of her 
bertha.” 

* Gravely” is grand. 

And now to Dorset and The Purple Shirts. These are not 
disciples of a new aesthetic cult, but members of a political 
(post-Mosley) party, whose object is to Make Britain Free. 
A successful novelist becomes involved with them in a mystery 
so improbable as to be highly amusing. The seat of the trouble 
is the Perfect Hotel. Here the comfort is exquisite. the 
attendants are named Shakespeare, Hathaway, Borrow, 
Wilberforce and Sweetapple, and when a copy of The Spectator 
is discovered by every bed the building's claim to its epithet 
is established. The novelist and his man, Alfred, are a splendid 
pair, and the latter’s adventures at the Purple Shirts’ head- 
quarters are rich in humour and (dare one say it ?) satire. 

Mr. Gielgud makes two cardinal mistakes: his book con- 
tains no murder and he includes an apologetic preface. He 
describes his story as being ** of the steepest improbability ~ : 
perhaps early perpendicular is the best description. It might 
be exciting if it tried less hard to be so. The following sentence 
is typical of the irritating style. ““As I walked slowly out into 
Whitehall, mechanically raising my hat as I passed the 
Cenotaph, I made up my mind that nothing in the world would 
induce me to keep off the grass.” The Lunacy Commission 
must have let it grow under its feet. 

Less pretentious and much more entertaining is Bombay 
Mail, a breakneck narrative in the manner of Rome Express. 
Here the characters murder and chase each other all over the 
train, through the corridors, on the roof, in the lavatories, 
underneath the carriages, in the luggage van, and even between 
the coaches. Every time the train stops somebody is bumped 
off and dragged on board again to be concealed in some 
unlikely cranny. A non-stop thriller, recommended strongly 
to all but prospective travellers to India. 
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Current Literature 


THE NEW UNEMPLOYMENT ACT 


AFFECTING as it does some 84,000,000 people, the new 
Unemployment Act is a measure of which every person 
calling himself well-informed ought to have a good working 
knowledge. Mr. Ronald Davison, who has written at length 
and with authority in the past on unemployment, writes here 
with studied conciseness. His booklet (The New Unemployment 
Act Popularly Explained, Longmans, 9d.) compresses 
the essentials of the new Act into no more than 32 pages. 
This is precisely what is needed, and students of public affairs, 
distracted by the confusion arising from the fact that since 
the Unemployment Act of 1920 there have been on an 
average two amending Acts a year, can assume sufficient per- 
manence in the present measure to make it worth mastering. 
Mr. Davison, even though writing for popular consumption, 
is a little unnecessarily colloquial here and there, and the 
frequent use of exclamation marks suggests other emotions 
than those naturally inspired by sober exposition. But the 
exposition is clear and accurate, though the statement that 
all manual and non-manual employment under £5 a week is 
insurable except domestic service and work on the land might 
have been modified by a reference to the special position of 
railwaymen. It was worth pointing out, as Mr. Davison 
does, that the increases in benefit under the new Act represent 
an increased expenditure of some £10,000,000 a year on retail 
goods—which, in turn, will help to reduce unemployment. 


THE CONQUEST OF A CONTINENT 
By Madison Grant 


As the author, some twenty years ago, of The Passing of the 
Great Race, Mr. Madison Grant may claim to be the father 
of the later Nordic school of American sociologists, tutor of 
the Lothrop Stoddards and their kind. His new book 
(Scribners, 12s. 6d.) is described as the first history of any 
nation “ in terms of race.” It is at any rate the first account 
in those terms of the settlement and development. of North 
America, and as such is serviceable for its statement in 
summary form of the racial composition of the several 
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Ss 
regions, together with an analysis of the census during 
past generation and of the U.S. immigration laws, 7 
chapters are full of good materiai, clearly set forth, hy 
when Mr. Grant turns to the application of his great. 
theory that he displays the quaintnesses of his ming 
method. He notes the familiar truth that for thousang 
years Europe has been an arena of racial mixtures, anq ve 
holds that the mixture of Nordic and Mediterranean in th 
British Isles may be * one of the few” advantageous Taki 
crossings. But in England, strangely enough, the Nop 
had the field to himself ‘* before the industrial Tevolutig 
created a demand for little brunette Mediterraneans to ¢r, 
spindles.” Happy England, to be able to produce its negjy 
multitude of small and dark aliens without an immj 
flood! The Grant (cum Hitler ?) doctrine involves the bey 
that all greatness and civilization inhere in the Nordics, wii 
alone can rule. And yet these wondrous creatures hay 
always been defeated and swept away (Caesar in (yj 
destroyed a million men, “* chiefly Nordic ”), and they canny 
keep up their numbers: ‘ in most of the Nordic nations 
population does not now replace itself.” Mr. Grant finds » 
difficulty in his rule of thumb. Those German-Ameriqy 
whom he dislikes he simply puts into the inferior colum 
as in the case of the Pennsylvania Dutch, whom he ah 
Alpine. The existing immigration laws, naturally, do ng 
satisfy Mr. Grant. He demands complete exclusion, includ 

a stiff barrier against all Latin America. And as for a wor 
race policy, Nazi-Germany being out of it, he urges a joint 
control by Britain and America for the preservation of th) 
Nordic heritage. In this, obviously, the United Staty 
must be the dominant partner, since ‘ Britain’s old imperial” 
instinct is coming to an end.” How any great Power cm 
adopt a policy of exclusion and self-containment, and at th 
same time inherit and uphold a great imperialist tradition, © 
Mr. Grant does not explain. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
By William M. Clyde 


Dr. Clyde chose for his Ph.D. thesis a subject of gret® 
interest and wide implications. But, unfortunately, his book, 
The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press from Caxton to Crm F 
well (Milford, 10s. 6d.), remains too obviously an academi 
thesis. The author has studied his period conscientiously ani F 
thoroughly, and there can be no doubt of the amount ¢ 
painstaking research that has gone to the compilation of thi 
work. But, for the possibilities of the subject to be realized 
adequately, it is impossible to confine the matter between tw 
dates, as Dr. Clyde does. He is too much afraid of comin 
forward, in his own person, and making his own implications, 
for his work to be much more than a well-documented thesis 
No attempt is made to relate the facts of literary censorship 
in the seventeenth century to contemporary problems § 
It is this relevance of its theme to modern affairs that makes 
the book interesting. We hear of the bitter complaint of 
the Presbyterians against Laud’s harshness, and their equl 
intolerance, when they came to power. The true advocates of 
freedom, such as John Lilburne, were persecuted by Laut, 
the Presbyterians and Cromwell, alike. It is easy to think of 
modern parallels, and to wonder whether the present oppressel 
minorities would be any more tolerant, in authority. It seems 
that the person who tries to be unbiased has always had, ani 
will have, a bad time. The book suffers from an air of dis 
jointedness; each chapter is divided into numerous stb- 
sections, which often have very little immediate connexion 
with each other. Dr. Clyde, too, shares the great fault of 
research students—that of directing attention to a document, 
mainly because it is unknown, and passing over more \l- 
portant and better-known matters. The Martin Marprelate 
controversy and ‘ Areopagitica” have, of course, both 
already been dealt with frequently, but it is surely inadvisable, 
in a work of this nature, to pass them over as rapidly as Dr. 
Clyde has done. Yet the book remains interesting, and the 
mass of information in it is useful. 


MRS. PIOZZI AND ISAAC WATTS 
Edited by James P. R. Lyell 


Although Mrs. Piozzi, or Thrale, considered that “ meta- 
physic is at best a melancholy, and disappointing study, she 
waded through the Philosophical Essays of Isaac Watts. and 
annotated them. The acumen she shows reveals a power of 
criticism in abstract matters which may surprise her readers, 
and show her in a slightly new light. There are some references 
to Dr. Johnson. The booklet (Grafton, 5s.) concludes with 4 
chronological list of Mrs. Piozzi’s published works. Two ° 
the pages are given in facsimile. 

* * * * 


Though the memoir of T. W. Dunn reviewed in the last 
issue of Tue Spectator by Mr. E. E. Kellett was rightly 
described as privately printed, copies may be obtained from 
the publishers, Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson at 5s. 
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The Radio Exhibition 


Wuen one considers the comparatively short space of time 
during which broadcasting has fulfilled the réle of national 
entertainer, it is rather amazing to see with what acclaim 
each succeeding show is greeted by the Press and the 
public. 

The Radio Show itself is in grave danger of becoming a 
public amusement. Theatre entertainments, decorations 
and a super-abundance of flood-lighting are rather out of 
keeping with a serious exposition of the year’s achievements 
in radio engineering. Presumably the great god “ gate 
money” must be placated and exhibition organizers 
judged by the crowds that they succeed in attracting past the 
turnstiles, 

The show itself can make no claim to be “ brighter and 
better than ever.” With a few exceptions there is a paucity 
in ideas which rather conveys a notion that 1934 is not a 
vintage year for radio. Prices are lower all round—but that 
was overdue. The cabinet work, with the exception of Ekco, 
is rather disappointing. Walnut is the prevailing wood. It 
may be fashionable, but the sight of a good piece of mahogany 
now and again would be a relief. Surely everybody's taste is 
not fixed permanently on walnut. 

The variety of receivers is beyond belief, from a truly 
midget portable set, which would slip comfortably into a 
lady's handbag, to a massive all-wave-automatic radio-gramo- 
phone, capable, so the makers claim, of bringing in broadcast 
entertainment from all parts of the world. The makers of 
this colossus are British Radiophone, Ltd. The average non- 
technical listener who goes to the show with the idea of choosing 
2 set for his personal pleasure no doubt prefers those stands 
displaying a range of models among which he is likely to 
tind what he wants. People like Pye and Marconi are past- 
masters at presentation of this kind. Their stands are more 
or less focal points, for each can be relied on to have something 
really up to date and genuinely attractive. The Marconi 
inodels are particularly interesting, ranging from a receiver 
under £8 to a magnificent automatic radiogramophone re- 
quiring a cheque for 48 gns. 

All-electrie receivers predominate, but there is ample 
opportunity for the household not yet blessed with electricity 
to discover amongst the very attractive battery receivers 
one which will give adequate satisfaction. 

Some attention is being given to the problem of the two 
types of mains current. Up to the present users of D.C. 
current have been rather neglected by manufacturers. It is 
satisfactory to observe a change of heart in this direction 
in the production of receivers suitable for both A.C. and D.C, 
current. Doubtless the advancement of the change over 
to A.C., which is being speeded up throughout the country, 
is to be thanked for this development in radio design. 

The most noteworthy example of this dual type of receiver 
is found on the Haleyon Stand who claim to have the only 
A.C. 'D.C, Automatic Radiogramophone in the exhibition. 
It is moderately priced at 30 gns. Incidentally this same 
firm are responsible for what must be the most intriguing 
novelty this year. An ingenious manipulation of the Auto- 
matic Volume Control enables signals from the weakest 
stations to be built up so that they may be heard as fully 
as normal programmes. At the same time extra-loud 
stations are damped down to a degree that prevents over- 
loading and distortion. All this is entirely automatic and 

maintains all programmes, from wherever received, at a 
pre-determined volume. 


As is usual at the Radio Show there are scores of stands 
devoted to such intricate technical accessories as valves— 
Mullard always have a distinctive and interesting show— 
transformers, loudspeakers and a hundred and one items 
bLevond the ken of the everyday listener. 

Stripped of its fair-ground atmosphere the 1934 show is 
both interesting and’ disappointing. Possibly during the 
next twelve months some big discovery will be made which 
will take the science of radio a stride forward. Efforts 
this year go little beyond “ window dressing,”’ simplifying 
the mechanics of tuning in various ways and improvements 
in the quality of cabinet work, It is a show in which com- 
merce is more in evidence than constructive research, 












Finance 
“The Coming American Boom 


Tuose readers of the financial articles in The § 
who may wish to obtain a corrective of the sombre yjo, 
which are sometimes set out in these columns concerning 
the financial outlook in the United States can do gj; 
purchasing the latest booklet by Mr. Angas entitled 9) 
Coming American Boom. The author has obtained gop, 
notoriety by certain previous booklets dealing with gy 
matters as The Coming Collapse in Rubber (1924 
and The Coming Rise in Gold Shares (February, 19) 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that his latest wo, 
dealing with The Coming American Boom show 
have attracted a considerable amount of attentig:, 
From more than one quarter, indeed, I have receiyg 
requests that I should express my views concer 
this latest forecast of Mr. Angas, and while I can scareg); 
hope to do justice in a short article to a booklet whic 
covers in very complete fashion the history of Preside | 
Roosevelt’s experiment up to date and also supplies, 
mass of useful statistics supporting the idea of a comj 
boom, I may, perhaps, be permitted to make som 
comments on a few of the points raised by Mr. Angas, 


THE RoosEvELT Po.icy. 

First, however, let me say that those who desire , 
bird’s-eye view of the Roosevelt policy and the legislative 7 
measures which so far have resulted from that policy © 
cannot do better than read the early portions oj 
Mr. Angas’s work. It is certainly pro-Roosevelt in the 
sense that the author credits the President with , 
thought-out consistent policy which to the ordinary 7 
observer has scarcely been apparent amidst the varying 
tactics which from time to time have been pursued ani 7 
which to so many have seemed to smack of the politician 7 
rather than of the statesman and economist. With few 
exceptions, however, Mr. Angas regards every step take: 
by the President as consistent with a carefully thought. 
out scheme which at present is almost in its preliminary 
stage. One further good point, if I may so express it, 
in Mr. Angas’s book is that he makes no attempt whatever 
to disguise his approval of the process of curing industrial 
depression along the lines of credit and (if necessary} 
monetary inflation. His frankness in this respect, indeed, 
almost disarms criticism, but, all the same, it has to be 
challenged because I think it is fair to say that Mr. Angas 
bases his expectation of a coming boom in American 
securities entirely upon the prospects of inflation in 
America on the grand scale. In more than one place he 
explains the pause in the recovery in the United States 
by maintaining that inflation on the grand_ scale has 
searcely begun. 















































** MakInG ” «A Boom. 

For, be it noted, the arguments for the coming 
American boom are not based upon expectations of what 
might be termed a natural recovery in the American 
economic position and American trade, but upon this 
improvement being brought about by monetary policy 
or, in other words, by an outpouring of Government 
money and expenditure on relief work, &c., to be 
supplemented, if necessary, by monetary and currency 
inflation. Indeed, I should probably not be doing 
justice to Mr. Angas’s theories concerning monetary 
policy if I were not to say that apparently he disdains 
the old custom of allowing trade depression to be healed 
along the lines of lower prices stimulating consumption, 
the new theory favouring ever-increasing production 
with fresh supplies of credit pumped out to enable the 
consumer to keep pace with the increased production. 







































































MATERIAL FOR Future INFLATION. 

And so with regard to the factors which are apparently 
relied upon to produce the coming American boom, 
Mr. Angas furnishes figures showing the various items 
making for potential expenditure and inflation. The 
items make up a total of nearly 20,000 million dollars, 
and they include 3,000 million dollars represented by 
permission to print paper money granted after the 

(Continued on page 270.) 
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* The Coming American Boom. By L. L. B. Angas, St. Clement 
Press, Ltd. (Price 5s.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 268.) 


President entered office, 1,500 million dollars by per- 
mission to issue notes against silver, 2,000 million dollars 
for farm relief and 5,000 million dollars representing the 
unexpected funds appropriated in the Budget message of 
last January for the year ending June 30th last. Appar- 
ently, Mr. Angas now lays chief emphasis upon the 
desirability and probability of a great speeding up of 
Government expenditure and in his summary of 
Roosevelt’s recovery policy he affirms that “it is 
economically certain that the continuance of Government 
borrowing and expenditure will, by further increasing the 
balances of the public with the banks, lead to an increase 
in the volume and velocity of private expenditure also, 
and this will terminate the present seasonal reaction and 
lead to another new upswing in trade.” He then adds : 

** When this occurs general confidence will revive and the move- 
ment will gather momentum, for there will then come into general 
operation all the virtuous-circle factors of the business cycle : 
larger purchases; a fall in retail stocks; increased orders to 
manufacturers; increased manufacture and larger industrial 
incomes paid: out in the course of production ; larger expenditure 
by workers before the new production is completed; a further 
decline in inventories and the prospect of still higher prices ; 
increased manufacture by makers for stock in the hope of a rise ; 
hurried buying by consumers in the fear of it ; increased borrowing 
from the banks by middlemen, manufacturers and speculators, and 
a further increase in the bank credit currency. A ‘ virtuous’ 
upward spiral will thus have begun; the vicious circle will be 
forgotten. Boom psychology will add fuel to the flames.” 

EFFrEcT ON MARKETS. 

This is all very wonderful, and, so it would seem, 
very easy to bring about, and the passage just quoted is 
immediately followed by a chapter dealing with Stock 
Market Aspects of Roosevelt’s Policy. In this chapter 
it is asserted that money will continue abnormally cheap 
and this cheap money and better trade will “* cause all 
shares to rise; capitalists in general will feel richer on 
paper. More will be spent by them in the luxury 
industrials, &c.”” In fact, apart from certain groups of 
shares, a general rise in American Securities is forecast, 
while it is suggested that the rise will begin before the 
end of the present summer. I am glad, however, to note 
that Mr. Angas very sensibly recognizes that there is no 
such thing as infallibility in the matter of forecasting 
price movements and therefore “ on the principle that 
not more than 25 per cent. of capital invested should ever 
be lost in one share” purchasers are advised to leave 
orders to sell at about minus 20 per cent. below the 
purchase price. 

Tur Boom’s TERMINATION. 

Finally, Mr. Angas discusses the ‘eventual termination 
of the coming boom” and here, curiously enough, the 
whole reasoning of prevention of slump by credit expan- 
sion seems to break down. From what is said earlier in 
the book one would think that if monetary policy were 
to be the future successful arbiter of financial and indus- 
trial conditions, something would be done in the way of 
Monetary Policy, either to prevent a boom (as distinct 
from a healthy upward movement) or else, that like the 
consumption of goods, it would be made to continue 
indefinitely by still further inflation. 

I believe the theory of securing industrial improvement 
by inflation to be wholly unsound; but I do not 
challenge the main point of the book, namely, that this 
same inflation in America may conceivably bring about 
for a time such an upward movement in securities as he 
suggests. What, however, also occurs to one is that the 
more people who join in promoting this boom by large 
purchases, the briefer will be its duration, for either the 
authorities in America would have to disregard all the 
possibilities resulting from the ultimate crash of an 
unhealthy boom such as that which was experienced in 
1929, or else corrective measures would have to be applied 
before the boom proceeded very far. 

I think, too, that-with the recollections of 1929 fresh 
in the memory, and with a dread of high taxation to meet 
Government expenditure, a Boom in Wall Street at the 
present time might conceivably weaken rather than 
strengthen the confidence in the United States, and 
without confidence it is difficult to discover how real 
recovery in America can go very far. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 


HouipaAy MARKETS. 
ALTHOUGH the tone of most departments of the Stoc 
change keeps fairly good, markets are now suffering 
great restriction of business due to the fact that we ate 
the height of the holiday season. Even British Funds ayj 
other gilt-edged securities occasionally droop a little oyj 
to the absence of business, but cheap money prevents a 
thing approaching to a real set-back, and there is a good gy 
of bargain-hunting going on in the Industrial section, ¢ 
the high prices of many of the well-known shares ape j, 
creasing the difficulty of discovering suitable purchases, 
of the features of the past week has been the establishmey 
of a high record price in the case of Woolworth’s Ordingy, 
Shares, the 5s. shares having risen to over 110s. The Mini, 
Market has been quieter, but the undertone keeps firm, 

* * * * 

AN ENCOURAGING STATEMENT. 

Several industrial companies have recently published ¢, 
couraging Reports, and the profit announced by the Calig 
Printers’ Association Limited for the year ending June 34 
last is a distinctly good one, amounting to £164,872, afte 
providing £371,263 for maintenance, depreciation, &e,, anj 
also £128,000 for Debenture interest. A year ago, whe 
£366,790 was provided for depreciation, the net profit yy 
only £123,926. This year the Preference dividend, whic 
takes £150,000, has been earned with a satisfactory margin, 
whereas last year £50,000 had to be transferred from th 

































General Reserve to make possible the payment on the 5 pe (THE ' 
cent, Preference Stock. The Directors, however, record the -The " 
inability at present to recommend payment of a dividend 7 (4) Co 
the Ordinary Stock, which has received no distribution sing) vainab 
the year 1928-29, B Open Eni 
x x * * x Universit 
A Finance Company's Prorir. q to ne kt 
A good feature of the Report of the Industrial Finance ani RYSP* 
Investment Corporation for the past year is the further) > “Vio. 
increase in liquidity. The net profit resulting from sales of FH tec, £42. 
investments, interest and dividends, &c., was £177,361, 3 7 Ful Ce 
compared with £175,124 for the previous year. Moreover, the |” spat, 
Profit and Loss Account reveals a Reserve against Loans and 7 thirteen 
Advances of £44,000, in addition to a Reserve for Fluctuation FA pre 
of Investments of £50,000. The Ordinary dividend is main § boing > 
tained at 3 per cent., and the Company still pursues a cautious Mile F 
policy. The balance-sheet shows that the Cash has risen & 
from £127,000 to £179,000, while the short-term Loans have ae 





risen from £2,000 to £102,918. There is also an advance it 
the Corporation’s holdings of British and Dominion Govyen- 
ment Securities, which now stand at over £371,000. AP 
further satisfactory feature is that the items representing the F 
value of Investments, Loans and Advances, &e., in countries F 
in which moratoria and exchange restrictions are in operation 7 
now stand at only £697,000, a figure which compares with 
£1,035,000 a year ago and with £1,217,000 two years ago, 
At the present price of about 12s. for the £1 shares the yiell 
is about 5 per cent. 











* * * 
TAYLOR WALKER. 

The brewery industry is doing well as a whole just now, and 
fresh evidence of the fact was afforded recently in the 
announcement of an increase in the interim dividend of 
Taylor, Walker and Co. The distribution is to be at the rate of 
34 per cent. as compared with 8 per cent. a year ago. The 
company is apparently doing well, while during the current 
year the accounts should be favourably affected by the fact 
that the Debenture charges will be lower by reason of the 
successful conversion operation carried through last January. 

* * * * 
GrosvENOR House DIivipEND. 

It is pleasing to note that there is at last a material improve 
ment in the financial position of Grosvenor House (Park Laneji 
Limited. For the year ending June 30th last there was a net 
profit, after charging all expenses and Debenture interest, of 
£52,393. This has enabled the Directors to recommend 4 
dividend of 5 per cent. upon the Ordinary Shares, which is the 
first distribution since the Company was formed in 1928. 
The good results are due to an increase in trading profits and 
also to the recent capital reorganization under which the 6} 
per cent. Debenture Stock was replaced by a 5 per cent. stock 
and the arrears of Preference dividend were funded. The full 
benefit of the Debenture conversion, however, has not yet 
been secured but will accrue in the future. The 6 per cent 
Cumulative Preference dividend absorbed £15,000, and inter 
est on the Funding Certificates £2,394, while £4,871 has beet 
applied in the purchase and cancellation of £6,480 Certificates. 
After paying the 5 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary, the 
sum of £53,679 is carried forward. Moreover, the repott 
states that the purchase and re-sale of the freehold of the 
Company's property which took place after the turn of the 
year resulted in a cash profit of £59,375, which should add still 
further to the strength of the next balance-sheet. 

A. W. Kk. 
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Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and 
breathe the vapour. “ Vapex” goes straighi io the 
cause of the trouble—the germs which multiply so 
rapidly in the dark, warm passages of nose and 







throat. The sooner “ Vapex” is used, the sooner 
will the cold disappear. 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 

v.55 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD, 
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| LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
. AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 





THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fuily 
© equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 851 beds (which 
P aa in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 





a Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES are awarded annually, including four 
> Open Entrance Scholarships and an Emtrance Scholarship open to studeats of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 giye unrivalled facilities for medical 
research. ‘ 

FEES.—MEDICAL —~Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21: annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL.— 
Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 
in two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &¢.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 








£1000 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 


99 99 99 


39 99 





No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


No 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


shareholders. No Commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital eco ose ose £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 




























































Ss thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &e. : 
inne petus giving fu particulars ay be obtainec 0 ea *rofesso C rene Rese : oO a ba ace bee aaa £2,000,000 
: WILLIAM WRIGHT. MB. Dee FRCK, oho ail te ee ee Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
main. ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
tious Mile End, E. 1. description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Tisen sate ; throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
have 
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is : THE ROUTE DES PYRENEES . . . 
tole 5 | offers you the opportunity of enjoying many holidays within a | 
ation i = | Holiday. Traveilizg through the High Pyrénées you enjoy the 
with wonderful mountain scenery which entrances all who see it. 
ago, | Visit Carcassonne, the wonderful Walled Cité; Font Romeu, | 
yield on ro | the high Mountain climatic resort with its wonderful air; the 
| thermal resorts of Ax-les-Thermes, Luchon, Cauterets and | 
| Eaux Bonnes, with their healing waters, situated in some of the 
By | most beautiful spots in the Pyrénées; the Basque Country and its 
bs o- | delightful coast (Biarritz, St. Jean-de-Luz, Hendaye, etc.). 
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or iustrated: pocket size. | Further Information and Literature fram :— 
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“11110 YEARS OF}|| SOUTH 4 CA | 
the 
*PiISILENT SERVICE ROYAL MAIL | 
. SEND US YOUR SHARE AND | 
“ For 110 years the generosity of the PACIFIC LINES 
pe British public has never failed the s0UTHAMPTON STONDON. & LIVERPOOL 
nt. Life- Service. Nor will you let it fail . . N, LONDO} > 
- ns 2, kttl 7 th | TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
a us now. It needs little more than one TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
- penny each year from every one of our | ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
the population. Send what you can to-day. | For full particulars apply to: 
ort ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
the R -BOAT INSTI TION THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
the ee sel nce nage ‘5 | AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
till cae? m piitciiong aid | & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
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Onorary Treasurer. Smestecers: | also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
noon on Tuesday. 


By XANTHIPPE. 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 100 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 
croxsivord puzzle to be opened. 


Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,’’ and 


No envelopes will be opened before 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 


é The name of 
the winner will be published in our next issue.) 
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SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD NO. 99 
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The winner of Crossword 
No. 99 is: 
The Rev. Canon Claye, D.D., 

St. Thomas’ Rectory, 
25 Heath Road, 


ACROSS 


1. Well-known Statute, 
10. He was ’umble. 
13. Paris railway station. 
15. Turn back a crowd. 
16. Poe wrote of Doctor this 
and Professor Fether. 
17. The wise man only wants a 
mixture of ut. 
18. Curtail Sir Arthur's partner. 
20. The French turkey lacks a 
Doctor of Divinity. 
. Where Webster's Duchess 
came from. 


24. Helping. 


to 
_ 


25 rev. Will last you nine year. 

27 rev. Re from a London 
theatrical management. 

29. Our old friend the artist. 


30. Lean rut (meaningless 
anagram). 


31. Many are called, but few are 
chosen. 


32 rev. Two noughts are wanted 
to make a cigar or a type- 
writer. 

34. What Antony asked for. 

36. Under Hitler’s orders. 

37. That is. 

38. A heavy weight in con- 
fusion. 

39. Dobsonian type of verse, 
with one L short. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


DOWN 


1 (continued in 38 ar, 
Question asked by 
English King. ‘ 

Antiqua fuit, Studijin 
asperrima belli, 7 

. Wrote Those Were The Dr 

. He turns up to exclaim, 

——qui ante nos Not 

dixerunt. 

. Haldane’s warriors, 

. Etonians of a kind, 

8 rev. A Gilbert character jijy 
suburban hops, also thi 

9. Created by the author Whoy 
other hero gmoky 
Sullivans. 

11. Mythological lady whony 
have met before in th 
puzzles, 

12. Hamlet’s suit of Soler 
black might have by. 
called. ; 
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14 rev. Mix Spaniards or Ty, 


versity magnates, 

16 rev. Nothing is lacking fn, 
a man whose wife hai; 
nasty accident. 

19. One of the U.S.A, 

22. Intended. 

23. Horace’s wine wants th 
Navy and an. 

26 rev. Eastern port. 

28. Sisera got this firmly igi 
his head. 

31 rev. A political label, 

33 rev. A decoration. 

35. Artist again. 


























Houses and Properties 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


1/6 per line | 








For Sale or To Let 














A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & 


(Phone: 





PROPERTIES OF 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 


Crawley 328.) 


SUSSEX 


ALL TYPES. 











Lake, 






and Kitchen. 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel: Kens, 0026-7, 





ONLY 50 MILES FROM LONDON 


PICTURESQUE OLD THATCHED HALF 


TIMBERED FARMHOUSE 


ff main road in pretty village, near Basingstoke. 
3 Reception Rooms, 4 Bedri 
Garden—1 Acre. 


»oms, Bath, C.H., Large 


PRICE £1,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & Co., as above. Folio 3164. 





BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX 


A DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE 


of modern construction, in the old-world style with 
thatched roof, 3 Bedrooms, 2 Reception Rooms, Bath, 
Kiectricity from Private Plant. Cottage of 2 Rooms 
Natural Woodlands and a large spring-fed 


PRICE JUST REDUCED TO £1,950 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


Folio 3146. 
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Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


AVAILABLE. 


BLOCKS FACE + ae SCENERY. OPENING ON 


PUTNEY HEATH. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 


GARAGES AVAILABLE. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 













S.W. 15. 


Phone: Putney 2166 
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WONDERS OF GREECE. 


ATHENS, DELPHI, CRETE, ETC. 


September 7th to Oc 
inclusive. London ts 


FIRST AVENUE HOUSE, W.C. 1. 


50 guineas, 


SMALL PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR. 


tober 4th. 28 days, 
London.—ANGLO-HELLENIC TOURS, 


All 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Isst 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,290; 


4 
sit 
ny 
v 


(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000: Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the_ Banks 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealane. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, BILLS are purchase 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on tefm 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE : 71 CORNHILL, Londen, E.C. 3. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

















also ti ” TY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAI 
*NIVERST' ( JLEGE b AL Mk AL 
OF Whig aE EDS. SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
Stokai “ £oR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 





The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
tedical Examinations. ; 

“Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually, 

Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 

pointments annually. eye F ‘ oe 
a dealers from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 
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or Ty. 8 yee 
k : PERSONAL 
ing in —————-—— : 
7 YUMRADESHIP CLUB, for introductions to people 
ad » of intelligence and wide interests. Write to THE 
SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W .11, enclosingstamp. 
ALF fees (£50 yearly). 2 girls received in school 
H south Coast. Services preferred.—Box A593. 
nts {} 
f PAID OVER £700 for one little lot of Jewellery 
: August 10th—Experto crede !—and pay liberally for 
aly int old Sheffield Plate, Antique and Modern Silver. —f motor 


the Kingdom accompanied by Mr. Hurcomb in quest of 
same, Auction Sales are advised for Furniture, Pictures, 
dc. but will purchase for cash. Valuations for all 
purposes. —G. FARROW, Carlton House, 11bp Regent 
street, Piccadilly Circus, 5.W. 1. ’Phone, Whi. 7261. 


e 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
Arlington St.,S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 








4 YOMETHING NEW & LUXURIOUS, the BALL 
> 3 RAZOR, ball-bearing on the skin. Shaves “like a 


lady’s caress.” Price, 12s. 6d. of ail dealers or post free 
from SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 





0 REL ATPFiVES., 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions—GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, 100 High 
Street, Marrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








MEDICAL 





\ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
4K tion, Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T.S HEsTON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





HOLIDAY may save a little one’s life. Please help 
{4 =usto send some poor or crippled child to the seaside 
or country for a glorious holiday in the sunshine and fresh 
air. ONE GUINEA will provide a fortnight for ONE 
CHILD.—SHAFTESBURY Society, John Kirk House, 
32 John Street, W.C, 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





HE COMMITTEE of the LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 
for GIRLS, HUYTON, invite APPLICATIONS for 
the POST of HEADMISTRESS, which will beco: 
cant early next year.—Applicants should hiold Unive 
Degree, have had boarding-school experience, be hile 
bers of the Church of England, and should send particu- 
lars of experience, age and qualifications before Septem- 
ber 30th to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. LIntenn, Liverpool 
College for Girls, Huyton, near Liverpool, to whom 
application for further particulars should be made. 











Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24° 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


4% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure inserlion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








Have You 
Anything 





to Sell ? 


: , ; : 
Readers having anything to sell, or profes- 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring 


their anncuncements to the notice of the 


many thousands of readers of The 
Spectator. Prepaid Classified Advertise- 


2s. 


ments cost per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator 
Offices, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
with remittance by Tuesday of each week. 
Discounts : —23% for 6 insertions, 5% for 


13, 72% for 26 and 10% for 52. 

















CINEMAS 





CADEMY 


Oxtord Street. 


CINEMA, 


Ger. 2981. 





For One Week Only 
*“MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM” 
and 
ENSIGN”’ 


(A) 


“RED (v) 





NVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285.) 
Y JACK HULBERT in“ LOVE ON WHEELS” (tv). 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





FO! GIRLS 


R BOYS AND 
FOR 


CHOOLS 
T ALL EXAMS. 


‘ 
S TUTORS 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge, 
The age of the pupil, district’ preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Teél.: Mansion House, 5053. 
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This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 


and conveniences that you enjoy iv your 
own Lome. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 
TRANSPACIFIC « « Regular sailings 
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tro COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
J BANGOR 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Counci! invites applications for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES. Salary £30u. 
Fifty copies of applications and testimonials are 





5 


ned, required, and must be received by the undersigned 
00" (irom whom further particulars may be obtained), not 
ility later than September 8th. 


| 
nk’s E. H. JONES, ; | 
Secretary and Registrar. | 





and. August 7th, 1934. 
used ss 
fmi 
Yacaxcy fora PUPIL (premium) on a farm in Surrey; 
practical tuition in grass and arable land manage- 
aa ment, also training in dairy and stock farming.—Captain 


Luyp, 


Osbrooks, Capel, Surrey. 





between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 

from £538. 


For full perticulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Genera! Ageniz: T. lL. DUFF & CO., 22, Billiter 

Street, London, E.C. 3. Tei.: MON. 0221. 

or 24 George Square, Glasgew. ‘Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
cr LOCAL TOURISTY AGENTS, 












Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


6 for 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
| TRAINING COLLEGES 





‘T. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 18 Ark- 
nN wright Road, Hampstead, offers thorough training 
for Secretarial and allied work, Advertising and Journal- 
ism. Individual tuition by expert staff. All students 
placed in good posts. Charming House of Residence in 
healthiest part of London.—For particulars of September 

| Scholarships apply to the SECRETARY. 





: BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
| LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
| Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
| are trained in this College to become teachers of 
; gymnastics fhe course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 





j Nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
| Tennis, Netball, Ae. Fees, £165 per annum.—For 
| prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

(FPVRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars trom Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 

ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in March and successful candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
the HEADMISTRESS. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Puliic School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





Ss" DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
\ SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 
recognized by Koard of Education; warm chimate; sea 
bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 





HE DCWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School on modern publie school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
sitics of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
Principal: Miss LecrkeTIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





LPINE ( 
4,100 feet. British 
Staff of six University 
General Education 


Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
School for Boys, 12 to 19 years. 
Graduates (one to every five boys). 
and Coaching for all Examinations. Modern Languages 
and Business Course. Ideal for Health and Sports. A 
few vacancies for September. For particulars and inter- 
views write the HEADMASTER (J. M. 8. Barnard, M.A.) 
at Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





BReIiLLANT MONT 
(FOUNDED 1882) 
INSTITUTION HEUBI, LAUSANNE, 
Provides a sound education and a serious training 


jor the modern girl. 

A.--CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. Languages— 
Art-—Preparation for examination-—Commercial course, 
3—VILLA BRILLANTMONT. Domestic science 
combined with the study of French. 

All Sports and Games. 





REDUCED FEES—yuoted in sterling. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c. promptly executed, 
_AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 EldertonRd.,Westcliff-on-Sea, 


MS typed, 1s. 2d. per 1,000 words with carbon, 
4 Duplicating. Miss SERGEANT, 17 Green Street, 
W.C.2. Phone: WHi. 7988. 


TEARLY EVEKYONE CAN WRITE weil enough 
to get into print if they know what to write about. 
Toe Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
in licating hundreds of acceptable ideas and many valu- 
a le hints will be sent post free on application. SAMPLE 
L&SSON and prospectus with full details of postal 
tution on Article Writing, Story Writing or Writing 
for Children FREE on application to the RECORDER, 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 16 Brunswick Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 














Seige oa WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
b also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2, 


wr FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 


spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
* is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


Ly inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d, 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

PRINCES STREET, 


108 EDINBURGH, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


] ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 








HRIFTY HOUSEWIVES ! SAVE SHILLINGS IN 
THE £ by purchasing your household's Winter 
Underwear direct from the Makers, at well below shop 
prices. Send postcard for Hlustrated Catalogue and Free 
Patterns of lovely ** B-P "’ Underwear, and judge quality 
and price for yourself. Best British workmanship and 
dependable. Every style and every size, for Women, 
Children, and Men. Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, 
Mixtures, or Art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, 
Jong-lasting, and GUARANTEED against shrinkage. 
(* They wash and wear so well,” writes a customer.) 
Complete satisfaction or money back. Our Free Patch 
Service adds months of extra wear.—Write to BiIrKETT & 
Puituips, Ltp., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham, 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Covt. 


World Cruise 
1935. 






Pagoda Bridge, 
Peiping. 





Another Magnificent 

Round the World 

Cruise by the World’s 
Wonder Ship, 


EMPRESS 


Never in the history of sea travel 


of BRITAIN 


MONTE CARLO 


has there been a more magnificent NAPLES 
voyage than the Annual Round ATHENS 
the World Cruise by the great PALESTINE 
white 42,500 ton Juxury liner EGYPT 
“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN "— 
1 : “06 : ats INDIA 
yiggest and finest ship ever to 
encircle the globe. Not only is it CEYLON 
a Cruise of enthralling interest SIAM 
and delight, it is also an eagerly JAVA 
awaited social event. The ship 
itself has no equal. She is the BALE 
last word in shipbuilding perfec ZAMBOANGA 
tion. Itinerary includes many of PHILIPPINES 
the lesser known ports and places. CHINA 
From MONACO Jan, 24, JAPAN 
First Class Only. HONOLULU 
Limited Membership CALIFORNIA 
Minimum Rate: 410 Gns, PANAMA 
(including shore excursions). CUBA 
Write for Svecial World Cruise NEW YORK 
Brochure. SOUTHAMPTON 
Canadian Pacific 
62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar 
World’s Greatest Square), London, S.W. 1. 103, 
Travel System, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


or local agents everywhere, 









S— 








—__ 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


———— i 

EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, tgs 

4 Exhibition: JOHN, SICKERT, STEER. Nan 
ORPEN, PRY DE, INNES. LAMB, EPSTEIN. BOUbty 
PICASSO, PISSARRO, RENOIR, MAILLOL, &¢ 





earthen oo _ 
—— aa, 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


aa 

A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hot 
comforts with baths and other advantages of 4 

314. Lift. 





Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 





i} ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly. partial boanj: 
bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. Victoria 3347. ; 








prea ——— 
iS. H SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE Brig | 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & , Water. } 
Suites. 24 new rooms with radiators. ALA. RAG | 
llld. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. : 
i, 


| is NBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.; ““Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 








——_——. 
] ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
4 homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor 


thing. Extensive views.—MIss HAL. Tel.: Swandean 112, 


\ ATLOCK., 
A Hydro. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Hlus. 





SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed. 
Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





— YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 

ST. GEORGE'S Hovst 








P. B:-.A., Bep., 
STREET, W. 1. 


193 REGENT 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
' quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “*S.,’- stating requirements, to ‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 $, 
\ George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
Ss. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





TH TRAVEL MANAGER wil! be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN., 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS: HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIBGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 


FDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street 
GOODWICK (Pem)—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 


HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS, 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCHRANNOCH. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON eae aga HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, -W. : 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1, 
; —CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. . 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S, 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL, 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION © HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


HYDRO. 


BAY. 


ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 
LOWARDENNAN. 








ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (sStaffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HU NTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTE 











r THE CAMERA 
OF THE 
FUTURE 
LISTS FREE 
Phone Mayr 0924567 


WALLAC E. HEATO N LTD. 


119, WN STREET, W 


inn 
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